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@® 1960 VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 
PROMOTIONAL FOLDER 


A versatile new tool with which to promote your vacation 
church school. This four-page folder with a promotional 
message on both cover and inside, has blank back page for 
imprinting your own message. Fits #10 envelope or can be 
used as self mailer. When ordering specify whether you 
want your copies folded or flat for imprinting. BBO7-987. 
3¢ each, $2.75 a 100. 


® 1960 VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL POSTER 


The VCS theme “Come, You Belong” is illustrated above 
in this eye-catching poster printed in red and black on 
white stock. An excellent aid in promoting your vacation 
church school program. BBO7-985. 10¢ each. 


@ 1960 VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL POSTCARD 


Colorful postcard matches the above poster in color and 
design. Use it to reach every potential vacation church 
school pupil. BB0O7-986. $1.50 a 100. 


@® THE HOW OF VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 
Here is the basic manual on organization, program and 
resources for vacation church school. Completely revised 


and redesigned. More effective than ever before. BBO7-421. 
60¢ each. 


@ LET'S PLAY By LaDonna Bogardus 


A bright new book to help all who work with children to 
show them the promise of Christian fellowship in the out-of- 
doors all year round, Illustrated by Nowell Yamron. BB04- 
931. 70¢ each. 


Articles and other materials herein express the views of the writers. They do not necessarily 
state the views of the Editorial Board; nor do they express the policies of the Division of 
Christian Education except as they state official actions of the Division. Contents of previous 
issues are given in the Educational Index of your public library. 
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Early planning helps increase the effectiveness 
of your Vacation Church School program. Here 
are up-to-the-minute promotional and resource 
materials to help you in your advance planning. 


@ LET'S GO EXPLORING By Leo Rippy, J 
Using nature walks in Christian Education, Equipmen 
preparation and safety measures are thoroughly explore 
in this new and beautifully illustrated book. BB04-931 
60¢ each. 


@ LET'S TEACH THROUGH GROUP RELATIONS 
By Dorothy Webber Caton. Newest of the “Let’s Series,” 
live and witty book on the uses of group relations whe 


working with children in the out-of-doors. Ilustrate 


throughout. BB04-970. 80¢ each. ] 


@ VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL PLANNING CHART 


A check list of procedures teachers must do before, durin 
and after programming of an effective vacation chure 
school. BB04-457, 5¢ each, 35¢ for 10, $3.25 a 100. 


@ HELPING BOYS AND GIRLS TO KNOW JESUS 


Written by Myra McKean, this stimulating booklet tells ho 
to make the life of Jesus meaningful to boys and girls ¢ 


every age level in the vacation church school program 
BB07-929. 10¢ each. $7.50 a 100. { 


Order from your denomination book store, church council or fro 
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The National Council of Churches of Christ in the US 

475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, New Yor 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS EXCEPT DURING J 
AND AUGUST WHEN PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. Second class postage paid at 
Morris, Illinois. Copyright 1960, Division of Christian Education, National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
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Ecitorials 


“Relation of religion to public education” 


THE EDITORS are happy to include in this issue a feature 
section prepared by the Committee on Religion and Public 
Education of the National Council of Churches. It deals 
with the situation in the United States of America. Though 
the relations of church and state in education vary greatly 
from country to country where the Journal is used, we 
think that readers in other countries will find this study 
document interesting. It is not a pronouncement of the 
National Council of Churches. It is released for study and 
evaluation only. Copies of the document are available 
separately, as indicated in the feature section, for groups 
or individuals wanting them. 

The difference in the relations between church and 
state in various countries is indicated by the fact that in 
Canada, many of whose churches cooperate closely with 
the National Council of Churches, the emphasis has been 
on cooperation between church and state rather than on 
separation. In Canada and in many other countries, state- 
ments in the document will not apply, because the tra- 
ditions regarding religious education in the schools are 
significantly different. Information concerning the situ- 
ation in the several provinces may be secured from the 
Department of Christian Education, Canadian Council of 
Churches, 2 Spadina Road, Toronto 4, Ontario. 

Churches and schools have much in common and many 
of their objectives run parallel or are identical. In read- 
ing this document it should be remembered that in the 
United States churches took a leading role in the devel- 
opment of a system of education for all. Many of the out- 
standing colleges and universities of the country were 
founded and have been supported by churches. There are 
also some church-supported high schools, and in earlier 
days there were many of them, often called academies. 
The public school system was developed with the encour- 
agement of Protestant churches and is still considered by 
them to be fundamental in a democratic country. The 
maintenance of most productive relations between church 
and public schools is a matter of genuine concern to the 
churches. It is hoped that this document will make a con- 
tribution to the thinking of leaders both in churches and 
in public schools about relations between the two 
institutions. 

Two special issues of the Journal will be of interest in 
connection with the study and use of this document. They 
are Church and College and The Church and Public 
Schools. Copies of both these issues are available at the 
prices listed on page 1 of this issue. The June 1960 issue 
will carry a feature section on “‘Weekday Religious Edu- 
cation in Your Future.” 


“Education for mission” 


ee REQUESTS have come to us for another special 
Sang the Journal on missionary education. The last 
pished in February 1950. In response to these 
so are happy to announce that the May 
snecial number on “Education for 
soared in cooperation with the 
Hducation, the Division of 
sion of Home Missions, of 


Virgil E. Foster 


the National Council of Churches. The issue will, th 
fore, reflect the thinking of these three bodies and 
representatives of their constituent denominations a 
the mission of the Church in the world. It will 
contain many practical suggestions as to how to carr’ 
the kind of education about the mission of the Ch 
that is needed in every church. 

The striking three-color cover has been designec 
Joe Escourido. There will be an interpretation of 
cover in the magazine. The feature article, which o} 
the issue, is by Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, President of 
National Council of Churches: “Our Christian W 
Mission—a Two-Way Street.” 

A quantity of extra copies will be printed to meet 
need for use of the issue in mission study groups, 
church officials, in leadership education schools and | 
ferences, in mission schools, in colleges and semina 
as well as by church school teachers and officers. A { 
will be found on page 56 of this issue, for use in orde 
copies. 

With rapid changes taking place in the world today. 
world mission of the Church takes on new and compe 
characteristics about which every Christian needs t 
informed. Education with respect. to this mission 1 
be an integral part of Christian education and of the 
of every church. The suggestions of the writers in 
issue will be illuminating and helpful. 


A century of memory 


WATCH the June 1960 issue for an article by Dr. Ar 
J. Brown, who recently celebrated his 103rd birth 
He remembers his father’s departure to be a membe 
the armed forces in the Civil War. He remembers se 
his mother later, weeping as she read the telegram te’ 
of his father’s death in battle. Dr. Brown was for n 
years a~pastor, then a denominational executive. 
mind is alert. He has a keen sense of humor. Som 
his interesting recollections about Christian educa 
and the youth of other years, and his observations al 
developments today, have been shared in converse 
with Dr. Philip C. Jones, and the article will appear ° 
pictures in the June issue. 


A century of cooperation 


ONE HUNDRED years ago, after several years of in 
denominational gatherings of Sabbath school leaders 
students, the Michigan Sabbath School Association 
formed. The Michigan Council of Churches, outgrowt 
the Association, is observing the centennial of coop 
tion in Christian education on April 23, in the C 
Center at Lansing. Dr. Gerald E. Knoff and Dr. D. Ca 
bell Wyckoff are among the speakers. Many centent 
will be observed during the years ahead, but let us 
forget, nor fail to be grateful for, the vision and devo 
of those who met in the great Sabbath school convent 
of those early days and there, almost out of not 
launched the Christian education movement. May w 
today, with all our skills and resources, be as dedic: 
and as wise as they. 
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HAVE FOUND three rules of de- 
tional practice to be very helpful 
eepening my spiritual life, and in 
arpening my insights into many 
fling problems. The first rule is to 
ad the best devotional literature I 
n obtain. The second is to practice 
ivate prayer regularly, daily, with- 
t exception. The third is that of 
quent, joyous association with other 
yout persons who are also seeking 
‘know God’s will for their lives. 
ading and study, meditation and 
ayer, and corporate worship are 
see of the most trustworthy guides 
ward effective living. 


wer comes through reading 


Spiritual power and_ inspiration 
ne through the reading of good de- 
tional literature. From such writ- 
; one gains insights into the reli- 
us experiences of the great souls of 
: human race. Among the many 
oks of devotion are only a few truly 
sat ones, the Bible heading the list. 
re is a good test for selecting one, 
er careful examination: ‘Would I 
e to read this book again? Would 
iain some new insights into godly 
ing from each new reading?” If the 
swer is “yes,” then I procure and 
> this book. I keep it near at hand, 
ily accessible upon retiring and 
sing, that I may begin the day with 
wer and end it in peace. 

The Bible, which is the source of 
> faith in God, the authority for 
st of our churches, and the pro- 
mdest of all devotional literature, 
ilso, for beginners, one of the most 
icult books to read. 

Jr. Leslie D. Weatherhead, of the 
adon City Temple, makes some 
y sensible and helpful suggestions: ’ 
= beginner should start his reading 
the New Testament, and not in the 
1. This is because the Old Testa- 
nt is an account of a long prepara- 
1 for. the coming into the world of 
reat Person, the Savior of mankind. 
e should not begin his reading of 


New Testament with the Acts or. 


letters to the young churches, 
piring as they are. They are com- 
ntaries about a great Person who 
-already entered our world. One 
uld commence his devotional read- 
with the Gospels of Jesus Christ. 
them he will meet for the first time, 
e to face as it were, that great and 
Wd Person with whom all the other 
red writings are concerned. To get 

best possible understanding of 
us, one should begin his reading 


he Significance of Silence, by Leslie D. 
atherhead, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


a 
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\ Rules 


by William J. FAULKNER 


Pastor of the Congregational Church of Park Manor, Chicago, Illinois 


with the Gospel of Mark. This is the 
oldest and shortest story of the good 
news of God’s love. Mark wrote 
mainly for the Romans, who were 
great activists as many of us mod- 
erns are. Next, he should read Luke, 
who presents Christ to the Greeks as 
the perfect man, the true Son of God. 
Then he should study Matthew, who 
was writing largely to convince the 
Jews that Jesus was the long expected 


Messiah. And last he should read 
John, who wrote for the early 
churches. He wrote that they might 


know for a certainty that Jesus was 
the Son of God, the Word made flesh, 
and had brought life and light “for 
every man that cometh into the world” 
(John 1:9). 

One word of caution, however, is 
necessary if the reader really wants to 
discover Jesus as the Christ. Weather- 
head suggests wisely that one should 
read the Gospels uncritically and un- 
hurriedly. He should read them with 
imagination, as if he were on the scene 
with Jesus. And he should read them 
reverently, as if he were a pilgrim 
really approaching the very presence 
of God in Christ Jesus. He should 
read as if he were quietly entering the 
room of a good friend, who was ex- 
pecting him and wanted him to meet 
this truly great Person. Once he has 
met Jesus of Nazareth, has heard him 
speak of the matchless love of God, 
and has seen him translate that love 
into action which heals and transforms 
man, the reader will never be the same 
person again. 

Against the transcendant figure of 
Christ, which seems to fill the whole 
universe with his revelation of the 
goodness and holiness of God, one can 
then turn to his reading of the Old 
Testament, the Acts, the Letters, and 
the Revelation in the New Testament, 
with confidence and new understand- 
ing of their meanings. None of the 


heroes of the past will measure up to 
Christ’s stature in justice, mercy or 
love; nor will any of his followers at- 
tain his greatness in their devotion to 
his spirit and his ideals. The reader 
will have been confronted with Jesus 
of Nazareth, the Son of Man, the Son 
of God. To many, he will be “the 
impossible Christ,” who will keep 
them forever striving to become like 
him in goodness and love. 

My first imperative rule, therefore, 
is to read the best devotional litera- 
ture I can possibly obtain, and often 
this means the Bible. 


Power comes through prayer 


The second imperative in my de- 
votional development is that of prayer, 
of engaging constantly in meditation 
and communion with my heavenly 
Father. Christ enjoined his disciples 
to do this, “that man ought always to 
pray, and not faint” (Luke 18:1). 
Prayer to me means the seeking of an 
indwelling Presence, or the entrance 
into the “Fatherland of my soul,” as 
Walter Rauschenbusch calls it: “with 
the turning of a thought, I am where 
God is.” Thomas Kelley speaks of 
prayer as an “amazing inner sanctuary 
of the soul, a holy place, a Divine 
center, a speaking Voice, to which we 
may continuously return .. . for Eter- 
nity is at our hearts.” 

Jesus directs us to “enter your 
room ... and there pray to your 
Father ... in secret... and he will 
reward you openly.” In the great 
quiet of God, Jesus received answers 
to his profoundest questions, and 
found direction and certainty for his 

(Continued on page 53) 


2°The Little Postern Gate,” by Walter 
Rauschenbusch. 


34 Testament of Devotion, by Thomas 
Kelley. 
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High school pupils may be used as teachers’ assistants and help with erate. 
John R. Elmore 


Should teen-agers teach? 


by Marjorie H. LIKINS 


Minister of Christian Education, 


Congregational Church of the Chimes, Van Nuys, California 


Maes. JOHNSON stopped me on 
the church campus the other day. 
“TY’m worried about Ann,” she said. 
“She’s stopped going to the Youth 
Fellowship for a few weeks because, 
as you know, she’s broken off with 
Tom. It’s better this way, but I wonder 
if you could find her a job. She loves 
the church, and she’d feel better if 
there were something for her to do.” 

Ann is not alone in wanting to 
become an integral part of the church 
and to serve it as she works out her 
confusion. Our high school people are 
hard-pressed by decisions that will 
soon be upon them: “Can I get into 
college?” “How can I get a job that is 
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satisfying?” “Shall we get married 
when we graduate?” They face these 
and many lesser questions, but under- 
neath they are asking, “To what and 
to whom shall I give my life with its 
restless energies, its high idealism?” 

Many of our young people wish 
to serve the church and win identity 
for themselves in the church family. 
Frequently, the doorway of service 
that most appeals to them is teach- 
ing in the church school. The need 
for teachers is apparent, and teaching 
is a real challenge. Yet the tendency 
of young people to volunteer as church 
school teachers presents a problem. 

On the one hand, a church may feel 
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that it can’t afford not to accept 1 
gift of time and their willingne 
serve. If it said, “No, you are 
young and inexperienced,” the pr 
cious energies, the high idea 

would be given to other and per 
less worthy causes. On the other har 
no church would wish to jeope 
the young peoples’ own religious edi 
cation. Senior high is the time ff 
the greatest flowering in the proce} 
that has been carefully nurtur} 
throughout childhood and junior hig} 
Attitudes learned in preschool 
are now ready to be translated into ti} 
language of adult faith. To interruy 
this process may result, if not in trag 
consequences, at least in a great wa 
of time and energy. Then, too, it 
apparent that high school youngst 
are far from being mature Christiar} 
By and large they are unskilled } 
teaching techniques, even  thoug 
many of them are remarkably g 

at-communicating with children. 
tainly the church would not wish | 
lower the quality of teaching for il 
younger children. i 


How we solved the problem 

Faced with this dilemma, ov 
church came upon a workable solu 
tion. We developed a “teen . 
program which absorbs all young pe 
ple of high school and early colleg 
age who wish to identify themselve 
more completely with the church b 
volunteering to teach or to help 
other ways. The teen-aide program? 
a casual arrangement whereby teen 
agers who wish to serve the cha 
need only speak with the Minister ¢ 
Christian Education, who then talk 
over with them the type of servic 
they have in mind and finds out whe 
special gifts they may have. i. 

We found that it is possible to 
both high school girls and boys to a 
vantage as teacher’s assistants in 
preschool and primary departnienti 
where they share responsibility 
the total program. Young people 
also assist with music and crafts a 
where in the church school, and 
may be quite useful even in jun 
high fellowship groups as speciali§ 
in some form of recreation, such | 
folk dancing or games. 


Teaching is a high responsibility 


Religious Education that no h 
school student should ever be giv 
full responsibility for teaching a cle 
While the children may cause a yow 
person no trouble, they may get vé 
little out of the experience in terms 


iT was almost nine o’clock when Mrs. 
rant entered the nursery room at 
rst Church. Looking around, she 
ited with satisfaction the spacious, 
‘eerful room, which clearly said to 
e three-year-olds, “This is your 
‘om—a place for happy times to- 
ther.” 


Grant went about getting 
ready for the children. She 
faced a doll in a chair, next to the 
ble in the housekeeping corner. 
pening the cupboard, she took out 
shes and cooking utensils, and ar- 
‘nged them on the table and on the 
ve. She laid clean blankets on the 
‘ll bed and made sure the doll clothes 
ere neatly stacked in the clothes box. 
esmembering how much Jimmy had 
\joyed ironing last week, she got out 
le iron and put it on the ironing 
dard. 

Large blocks and two big wooden 
ucks were ready in another corner 
[the room. Mrs. Grant remembered 
| put up the pounding board, which 
ten served to help children release 
ler pent-up feelings in an acceptable 
anner. 

‘Then came Mrs. Simpson, one of the 
sistant teachers. Briefly she and 
rs. Grant reviewed their plans for 
le morning, as they arranged wooden 
azzles on a low table and some books 
} another, and mixed the easel paints. 
hey were nearly finished when John 
artin, the second assistant, arrived. 
yhn, a teacher of three weeks, was a 
lege student who had responded 
adily when asked to serve as a 
irsery teacher. He had been getting 
sip during the week from Mrs. Grant, 
ho had arranged for him to take a 
adership training course sponsored 
7 the local Council of Churches. 
hn also planned to attend a labora- 
ry school that summer. 

Everything was in readiness when 
e first child arrived. All three 
achers greeted Sara, who was nearly 
ur, with a’ cheerful “Hi, Sara!” 
Ne’re glad you’re here,” added Mrs. 
rant. After hanging up her coat, 
ira went over to the beauty center 
id placed her offering money in a 
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~ the dolls. 


happen in the nursery 


irst in a series of articles on the Sunday church school program 


by Ruth GUY 


Nursery teacher; wife of Minister of Education, 


small basket. “We bring money to 
church to help buy our toys and take 
care of our room,” the teacher ex- 
plained. 

Sara picked up a sea shell from the 
table and listened to it. “It makes a 
funny sound,” she said wonderingly. 
Then, seeing the easel, she exclaimed, 
“Oh goodie! Now I can paint.” While 
helping Sara put on her smock, Mrs. 
Grant explained about using a sepa- 
rate brush for each color. She showed 
her how to wipe a brush on the edge 
of a paint jar so it wouldn’t drip. 
Eagerly Sara began to paint, making 
large strokes and filling the page with 
bright colors. 

When Dan arrived, he too wanted 
to paint. Mrs. Grant smiled as she 
heard him humming happily at his 
work. “He’s really enjoying himself,” 
she thought. “It’s good for Dan to 
be able to express his feelings in this 
way. He needs more opportunity to 
be ‘messy.’ ” 

Patsy came to the door holding 
tightly on to her brother’s hand. 
“Hello, Patsy,” greeted Mrs. Grant 
and held out her hand. Patsy re- 
leased her brother’s hand and took the 
teacher’s. Together they went over 
to the coat rack. Patsy still needed 
help with the small buttons, but she 
was able to hang up her coat by her- 
self. Then she hurried to the house- 
keeping center, where she and Mrs. 
Simpson began busily taking care of 
They were joined by Karen 
and a few minutes later by Jimmy, 
who started right in ironing. 

Tommy and Steve headed for the 
block center. Billy came over to an- 
nounce that he had brought a truck 
from home. “That’s a very fine truck, 
Billy,” said Mr. Martin. “Did you 
bring it to show or to share?” “To 
share,” replied Billy, after thinking it 
over for a minute. “Sharing is fun,” 
remarked the teacher, and he sang a 
little song to that effect. 

Paul, Shelly, Kim, Mary, and Gene 
were all happily at play soon after 
they arrived. Only Kathy held back. 
She stood next to her mother at the 
side of the room, watching the other 
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children with interest but too timid to 
join them. Mrs. Grant wisely let 
Kathy stay with her mother; she knew 
that children often need a parent’s 
support as they adjust to nursery 
school. In a little while, Mrs. Grant 
came over to show Kathy some pic- 
tures and ask if she would help ar- 
range them on the wall. After many 
reassurances, Kathy was persuaded to 
go with the teacher, though she kept 
looking back anxiously at her mother. 
Mrs. Grant then interested the little 
girl in one of the puzzles that lay on a 
table next to her mother, and showed 
her how to put it together. As Kathy’s 
confidence in herself and an under- 
standing adult increased, she began to 
feel more at home and less dependent 
upon her mother. Mrs. Grant knew 
that in time, as Kathy was helped to 
extend that confidence to other chil- 
dren, she too would become a happy 
member of the group. 

Just then Sara announced that she 
was through painting. Mrs. Grant 
left Kathy and went over to help Sara 
remove her smock and to admire her 
picture. “I want to make that puzzle,” 
said Sara, pointing to the one Kathy 
was working on. “It’s Kathy’s turn 
now, Sara,” Mrs. Grant reminded her. 
“You may play with one of the other 
puzzles while you wait for her to 
finish. We take turns with our 
friends.” 

In the housekeeping corner, Mrs. 
Simpson was saying, “Thank you, God, 
for the good food,” as she and the two 
children with her sat down to their 
‘meal.’” “We say thank you to God 
at our house when we eat,” volun- 
teered Shelley. The teacher nodded 
in agreement. “Thanking God for 
food is one of the ways we talk with 
him,” she said. 

Suddenly a wail arose from the 
block center. Tommy wanted a truck, 
but all three trucks—including the 
one Billy had brought from home— 
were in use. “Gene and Steve and 
Billy will be through playing with 
their trucks pretty soon, Tom,” said 
Mr. Martin. “Then it will be your 
turn. How about helping me unload 
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the blocks as the boys bring them over 
here?” Tommy wasn’t too happy at 
the suggestion at first, until he dis- 
covered what fun it can be to share 
responsibility for a job with a friend. 

Mary was having a similar expe- 
rience. “Can I paint now?” she had 
asked Mrs. Simpson. “Let’s water the 
plants while you wait for Dan to finish 
painting,” suggested the teacher. Mary 
hurried for the watering can and kept 
busy until it was her turn at the 
easel. “Thank you for your help, 
Mary,” said Mrs. Simpson apprecia- 
tively. Mary’s pleasure and pride in 
doing something useful with another 
person overcame her impatience at 
having to wait her turn. Constructive 
activities such as this help a child 
grow toward Christian character. 

Kim and Paul were building an 
elaborate block structure. Occasion- 
ally they disagreed on procedure, and 
Mr. Martin let them work out their 
differences by themselves. He re- 
membered what Mrs. Grant had told 
him: “Children grow when they are 
allowed to solve their own problems.” 

When Paul had finished building, he 
picked a book from the book table and 
asked Mrs. Simpson to read to him, 
Soon other children came to listen, 
sitting on the floor beside the teacher. 
Some stayed to hear the whole story; 
others left after a few minutes. Mrs. 
Simpson was not disturbed by this; 
she knew that children of this age 
have short attention spans. 

As the children tired of what they 
were doing, the teachers were ready 
with helpful suggestions. Thus when 
- Gene showed signs of restlessness, Mr. 

Martin suggested that he climb on the 
rocking boat. Happily Gene helped 
turn over the boat to form a stair, and 
soon he, Kim, and Paul were climbing 
up the steps and jumping off. “It’s 
fun to play with our friends,” said Mr. 
Martin. When teachers are sensitive 
to the needs of children, disturbing 
behavior can often be avoided as chil- 


Sara donned a smock and started to 
paint. When Dan wanted to paint, too, 
he took the other side of the easel. 


Cries of anguish may announce compe- 
tition for the use of the one wagon. 


Some children enjoy “playing house” 
and washing and dressing the dolls. 


John Martin, a college student, had 
readily agreed to be an_ assistant. 


Large blocks are useful for building 
and for many other play experiences. 


Esther Bubley, Children’s Bureau; 
Ruth Guy 


dren are helped to use their energy 
in happy, constructive, and creative 
ways. 

Moving about the room, Mrs. Grant 
told the children to get ready for 
“together time” and a story. In a 
few minutes the teachers started sing- 
ing their “clean-up song,” which was 
the signal for putting away all toys 
and play materials. When the chil- 
dren had put away their playthings, 
they joined Mrs. Grant in an informal 
circle on the floor—all but Mary, who 
was allowed to finish her painting, and 
Kathy, who had gone to the house- 
keeping corner with Mrs. Simpson and 
wanted to stay there a while. 

Mrs. Grant told a story about Jesus 
and his friends. “I’m glad for friends,” 
she concluded, “and when I’m glad I 
like to talk to God.” Then, bowing 
her head, she said, “Thank you, God, 


for friends who have happy tim 
church.” The morning ended wit 
song about friends, in which son 
the children joined in with the teac 
ers. When the singing was over, b 
children began putting on their e 
and hats, to be ready when their Pat 
ents arrived. RY 
an 


A pattern of growth is established 


Evaluating the morning’s sessio 
Mrs. Grant and her assistants we 
able to see that growth had take 
place. Children learn through pla 
Play is their work, and through 
they make important discoveries abo 
the adult world. For example, tf 
child who plays at being “mommy” « 
“daddy” comes to a better unde 
standing of the adult mother’s | 
father’s role. In play, children i 
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are, to take turns, to respect 


es creatively and constructively, 


orgive. Through these experiences 
ney become related to God who plans 
he world, to Christian friends who 
elp them, to Jesus who is their friend, 
ind to the church where they have 


vappy times. 


Ps 
vnterest centers stimulate growth 


| Most of a session with three- and 
sur-year-old children will be spent 
a interest centers, where a teacher 
m work with one or two children at 
time. Interest centers such as those 
escribed here provide natural ways 
7 a child to learn important truths 
yy experimenting, exploring, talking, 


‘nd using his senses. Materials and 


other’s feelings, to express them- 


equipment offer opportunities for 
practical experiences in Christian liv- 
ing. A young child learns more about 
love and forgiveness from the actual 


experience of sharing and taking turns 


with his peers than from merely being 
taught to repeat Bible teachings in 
words he may not understand. 
Creative experiences, such as easel 
painting, finger painting, working with 
clay, or coloring large sheets of paper, 
encourage a child to use his initiative. 
They provide happy times for him at 
church, whether he works alone or 
with other children. In order to help 
children develop their creative poten- 
tialities, the teacher must avoid di- 
rective statements, comparisons of one 
child’s work with that of another, and 
the use of a set pattern for activities. 
Interest centers encourage growth 
as children are allowed to solve their 


own problems whenever possible. The 
teacher needs to learn to recognize 
when a child can handle a situation 
and when he needs help. . 

Children learn to associate their 
happy times at church school with 
God and the church. Information 
gained from pictures, books, and 
stories may add meaning to an expe- 
rience and stimulate conversation. 
Through objects of nature in the 
beauty center, and through opportu- 
nities for helping teacher take care of 
plants and animals in the nursery 
room, three- and four-year-old chil- 
dren learn to relate their feelings of 
wonder to God and to understand 
their part in his plan. 

The number of interest centers pro- 
vided on a given Sunday may be 
limited, especially in a small church. 

(Continued on page 53) 


by William H. GENNE 


Executive Director, Department of 
Family Life, Division of Christian 
Education, National Council of Churches 


Photographs, Clark and Clark 


The theme for Christian Family Week, 
"The Family as a Christian Communi- 
ty," has implications for both home life 
and the church's ministry to families. 
The following discussion gives some 
suggestions in both directions. It deals 
with areas of family living to which in- 
dividual families need to give atten- 
tion, which can be discussed by groups 
of parents, and in which a church can 
be of assistance to families. 


THE EDITORS 


Beni SILVER has called the 
Jewish home “the little sanctuary,” 
with the father as the priest, the 
mother as the rabbi (teacher), and 
the family table as the altar. The most 
sacred and meaningful rituals ‘in 
Judaism take place in the home. It is 
the emotional intensity of these ex- 
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periences that has made Jews able to 
withstand such hardship and persecu- 
tion, and currently to have exception- 
ally low divorce and delinquency 
rates. 

The Protestant who holds the sacra- 
mental view of all life also believes 
that the home is the Christian com- 
munity in miniature. In recent years 
there has been a developing aware- 
ness of marriage aS a vocation, a 
calling of God. We have always con- 
sidered human love a gift of God. We 
have taken our wedding vows in the 
presence of God. 

Once marriage is considered a 
Christian vocation, life within the 
home takes on new dimensions. “Its 
length reaches back to the beginning 
of history in the purposes of God and 
reaches forward to the end of time in 
the fulfillment of God’s eternal pur- 
poses for ‘every family on earth to 
dwell in peace.’ ” 

“Christian home life becomes as 
broad as the Father’s whole family 
of mankind; as deep as God’s unfail- 
ing answer to our most tragic need; 
and as high as the joy, beauty and 
majesty of the Creator of the Uni- 
verse.””! 

All of these dimensions converge in 
our homes and at their focus we find 


the power of the Holy Spirit and 
redemptive love of Christ. The felloy 
ship of his Church surrounds 01 
homes to give encouragement af 
guidance along our daily way. 

We need these divine resources hy 
cause family life is a mystery th 
baffles our human imaginations. Wh 
person in his right mind would 
mixing all of the ages and interes 
that are represented in the averat 
family and expect them to get alot 
harmoniously? ; 

And yet something very wonderf 
happens in families. As we grow 1 
we learn to have consideration f 
others, forgiveness, mercy, courag 
and, most of all, love. This is why % 
child-placing agencies now try to g 
children into as nearly normal 
family setting as possible. Somethi 
happens, even in a foster home, th 
cannot happen in a large orphanag 
no matter how scientifically it 
operated. 

The give and take within the fami 
becomes God’s laboratory for helpi 
each member grow. As we learn 
understand and live with differene 
within the family, we become bett 
able to live in a world where no otf 


tcf. “The Family as a Christian 
munity,” 1960 Family Week Folder. 
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ying person is more than forty-eight 
t hours away from us. The work 
ybits and self-discipline we develop 
ithin our families set the pattern for 
e discharge of our responsibilities in 
.e larger community of business and 
tizenship. 


ve functions of family life 


Let us look at some of the specific 
nections of family life and note how 
ley carry over into the life of the 
rger community. These five func- 
ons must be fulfilled within any 
yusehold, whether it is composed of 
arents and children, or only of adults, 
, for that matter, in a household 
ymposed of a single person living 
one. These five functions may be 
sed as the basis for a series of dis- 
issions with youth, young adults, or 
arents in the local church. In most 
ymmunities the local church can call 
pon persons who can be of help in 
ese areas of concern. 


The first function is the manage- 
ent of time. In our rushed, tense, 
ad harried generation the pressure 
activities is almost certain to be 
entioned in any discussion of life 
day. Certainly much spiritual vital- 
y is dissipated because we feel 
ushed from one activity to another. 
fe run breathlessly to catch up but 
‘ten are never quite sure what 
eaning time has for our lives. 

It is good to begin with time be- 
ause it is the one thing that God has 
iven us all equally. No one of us 
an claim any special disadvantage 
ere. ‘ 
Discussion can begin at whatever 
vel the group is ready to begin. How 
© we arrange our daily schedule to 
linimize irritations and provide some 
me to refresh each other in con- 
ersation and in prayer? How do we 
void bringing to each other only the 
ayed and tired fragments of our 
ersonalities? 

At a deeper level a group (or 
duple, or person) can ask: “How do 
ur time choices reveal our deepest: 
eliefs about the meaning of life?” 
To what do we give ourselves?” 
Men will often need help to discover 
t what points they can exercise some 
mntrol over their time choices. The 
ifficulty at this point has led some 
en to change jobs. Others, however, 
ave been helped by the church to 
se new perspectives and gain some 
sights into the use of their time. 


A second function is the manage- 
vent of money. There are deep emo- 
onal blocks’ to any realistic discus- 
ion of the management of money in 
ne home. When the church really be- 
ymes a redemptive fellowship, it can 
pen this area for discussion as part 
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of its ministry to families. 

How can we manage money so it 
becomes an instrument in our service 
rather than our master? How do work 
and earnings contribute meaning to 
our lives? What areas of tension and 
irritation can we eliminate in our feel- 
ings about the earning and spending 
of money? 


A third function is the wnderstand- 
ing of change. Each new day brings 
changes in our physical constitution, 
our mental outlook, our emotional 
drive, our social adjustment, and the 
spiritual dynamic that permeates all 
of these aspects of our living. 

If we cannot welcome growing 
older, how can we greet its changes 
courteously, at least? We help no one, 
least of all ourselves, by dreading and 
resisting the passing of time. We are 
false to our faith if we fail to con- 
tinue to develop our fullest capacities. 
The Golden Age is never in the past. 
The new horizons of the future should 
always beckon us. 

Specifically, this means that our 
families need to give more attention 
to sound health habits than we have 
been accustomed to do in recent years. 

Something of the old intellectual 
stimulation of the family dinner table 
conversation and the family reading 
circle needs to be recovered (even if 
it means turning off the TV set so we 
can talk about the show just. pre- 
sented). 

All the emotions of fear and anger 


as well as love need to be understood 
and used constructively within the 
family. Each of these emotional en- 
dowments is a gift of God to be re- 
ceived as such. 

Socially, we must beware of mak- 
ing an idolatry of family “together- 
ness.” We must realize that the family, 
to be healthy, must avoid self-cen- 
teredness and excessive introspection 
in much the same manner as a healthy 
personality must have some meaning- 
ful relation to the world and culture 
around it. 

These areas of growth and develop- 
ment need to be motivated and guided 
by a developing spiritual maturity. 
Prayer is not a ritual to be tacked on 
to the end of a day. Rather it should 
be the constant source of energy and 
direction for all that we do. 


A fourth function of every house- 
hold is decision making. Even the per- 
son living alone has to make up his 
mind. Where two or more persons are 
involved there must be some process 
of communication and some process 
for agreeing on a course of action. 

If we hold each person, even the 
youngest, sacred in the sight of God, 
then our decision making must recog- 
nize the value of each person. There 
is no place for dictatorships in the 
Christian family, whether “der fueh- 
rer” is the father, the mother, or the 
child. 

These religious convictions are the 

(Continued on page 56) 


Two of the functions of family life are the management of time and the use of 
money. As parents encourage the taking of responsibility for “home work” and 
the use of money, they help their children to learn to perform these functions. 
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Summer with a 


tamuly design 


by Patricia RISDON 


Secretary of Children’s Work, Division of Christian Education, 
Congregational Christian Churches, Boston, Massachusetts 


Oe brings an empty 
look to scores of churches across the 
land, yet this should not necessarily 
trouble church leaders. Perhaps fami- 
lies are to be commended rather than 
condemned for attempting to save a 
few days for themselves, after being 
torn in so many diverse directions 
during the winter. Besides, if it has 
done its job well, the church will go 
with its families. 

The summer months provide oppor- 
tunities for families to do things to- 
gether. Does your church take cog- 
nizance of this fact, or does it continue 
to offer activities in the summer that 
segregate members of a family one 
from another? Or, going to the other 
extreme, does it let families go their 
merry ways, offering them nothing 
more than the Sunday-morning wor- 
ship service? 

A church should welcome summer 
as the time when it can help its fami- 
lies be families in the deepest sense of 
the word, when it can help be the 
church away from the church in a 
way which is not possible at other 
seasons of the year. For it is impor- 
tant that the church instill in the 
hearts and minds of its members a 
desire to worship and serve.God at all 
times and in all places, not just at 
times and in places designated by the 
church. Nor should the church insist 
that it is the only means of communi- 
cating a knowledge of God and his 
will. It is more important that mem- 
bers be helped to live out the Chris- 
tian faith in their personal lives than 
that they be merely scholars of the 
Scriptures. 


What kind of experiences are needed? 


While it is natural for a church to 
miss its families, it is far more im- 
portant if families miss the church. 
Missing one’s church does not mean 
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missing just the church building, the 
Sunday worship service, or some 
other aspect of the church program. It 
means missing the kinds of experiences 
one has within the church fellowship 
that speak to us of God’s will and pur- 
pose for our lives—experiences of 
trust and understanding, acceptance 
and assurance, giving and receiving, 
human need and divine sustenance, 
awe and wonder, that are best known 
to us in personal relations with other 
individuals. It is through such ex- 
periences that God touches our lives 
and becomes real to us. God should 
be made so vital to a family during 
the months it attends church regularly 
that, wherever the family may find 


itself in the summertime, it will want 


to recreate for its members those ex- 
periences which they have come to 
associate with the church. 

Some churches operate on the 
assumption that if a family is not in 
church on Sundays during the sum- 
mer, it must be out of town. Actually 
a great many families stay home most 
of June, July, and August, either be- 
cause they prefer winter vacations or 
because of the high cost of family out- 
ings A family may not come to church 
some Sundays because they are re- 
luctant to sit in a stuffy sanctuary on 
a warm day when it is beautiful out- 
side. 

Members of a church near Lake 
Michigan decided that rather than 
meet for Sunday morning worship in 
their hot sanctuary, for one Sunday 
they would have services on the 
vesper hill site of a nearby church 
camp overlocking the lake. Trans- 
portation was provided for those in 
need of it, and all were encouraged 
to bring basket dinners. Following 
morning worship the congregation en- 
joyed recreational facilities of the 
camp. Another church located in a 
mountain region literally “took to the 


hills” one sunny July morning, 
the same purpose. 


Help families plan ahead 


One of the ways a church ¢ 
along with the tide instead of 
washed away by it is to help | 
family be together at this time of t 
year when life is a little more relay 
than usual. The church could re 
its families a real service by sugges! 
ing ideas for family fun and shari 
especially activities involving little ¢ 
no expense. Along with these ideas, 
could suggest ways in which famil 
activities can be carried on with | ‘2 
awareness of God’s presence. ‘ 

During the winter, a special com 
mittee might develop a leaflet of sug 
gestions entitled Make Your Summe 
a Family Summer, or Families—Pla 
Your Summer Together. The openin 
page might share thoughts abot 
Christian family life, such as proyid 
ing-opportunities for conversations 
important family matters, wor king 
gether on a family project, expressin 
a sincere concern for someone outsid 
of the family, setting aside time fc 
family worship. It might recommen 
helpful reading materials, such ~ 
those listed below. 


Families can do many things togeth 


An activity to be enjoyed by th 
entire family, including grandparent 
is a council ring sing, held in a bae 
yard, at a mountain or lake cabin, « 
in some secluded outdoor spot. Famil 
cook-outs, with games as an adde 
feature, appeal to the energeticall 
inclined as well as to those accu: 
tomed to more leisurely living. Fol 
dancing and hobby craft are alway} 
good family sharing experiences. — 

For the outdoor enthusiasts, week 
end canoeing or camping trips al 
becoming increasingly popular. (Eve 
the dog can come along!) Beginne 
will need some pointers from the e3 
perts, however. A book such as You 
Family Goes Camping, by Doris ‘ 
Patterson (Abingdon Press, $2.50 
gives helpful technical know-how an 
could be made available in the chure 
library. Father-son fishing trip 
mother-daughter swims, family hikt 
are all possibilities. Some churche 
like the First Congregational Chure¢ 
of Colorado Springs, sponsor week 
end family camping a la tent.! Th 
is fairly inexpensive and can be lo 
of fun. Tenting together gives chure 
families a chance to enjoy Christie 
fellowship and discuss Christian 
liefs, as well as to share in outd 
activities. F 


‘See “Church Families Go Camping,” 
Elizabeth M. Clark and Flo White 
in the April 1959 International Journal 
Religious Education. 
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amily picnics and cook-outs are always a welcome break in 
utine. Sometimes these may be in company with one or two 
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Church-sponsored family camping 
another way for a family to take an 
-onomical vacation and to have some 
arvelous experiences together as a 
mily. Family camps provide the op- 
rtunity for families to live together 
| Christian fellowship, to discuss 
hristian beliefs, and to share in 
snuine outdoor fun. Many parents 
ho have shared in such experiences 
ave said that a week at family camp 
alped them to become more appreci- 
ive of each other within the family, 
) see the importance for taking time 
) talk and listen to each other, and to 
velop a pattern for bowing before 
od together in praise and thanks- 
ving. 

A chartered bus trip to a state park 
as appeal. Upon arrival, families can 
) their separate ways if they care to 
9 so. Other places to visit are mu- 
ums, interesting buildings and sites, 
ad churches in other cities. If fami- 
es cannot make such a trip, it is 
ossible to invite guests from one of 
1ese places to spend a day or eve- 
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ning with a group of church families. 

Reading together is always a satis- 
fying experience. There is something 
companionable about sharing a good 
book. Here are some suggestions for 
family summertime reading: 


For mother and father: 

Great Phrases of the Christian Lan- 
guage (United Church Press, $2.00) 

The Creative Years, by Reuel Howe 
(Seabury Press, $3.50) 

Man’s Need and God’s Action, by Reuel 
Howe (Seabury Press, $1.75) 

The Unfolding Drama of the Bible, by 
Bernard W. Anderson (Reflection Book 
Series, Association Press, $.50) 

Adventures in Parenthood, by W. 
Taliaferro Thompson (John Knox Press, 
$2.00) 


For parents and younger children: 

In the Middle of the Trees, by Karla 
Kuskin (Harper & Brothers, $2.50) 

Moon Jumpers, by Janice Udry (Har- 
per & Brothers, $3.35) 

Poems to Grow On, by Jean Thomp- 
son (Beacon Press, $3.50) 

Something Special, by Beatrice Schenk 
De Regeniers (Harcourt, Brace, $2.25) 


other church families. For outdoor enthusiasts, week-end 
canoeing or camping trips are becoming increasingly popular. 


The Little Naturalist, by Frances Frost 
(McGraw-Hill, $2.50) 

This Wonderful Day, by Ilo Orleans 
(Union of American Hebrew Organiza- 
tions, $2.00) 

Time of Wonder, by Robert McCloskey 
(Viking Press, $3.50) 

Yertle the Turtle, by Dr. Seuss (Ran- 
dom House, $2.95) 


For parents and older children: 

God, Help Me Understand, by Dorothy 
LaCroix Hill (Abingdon Press, $2.50) 

In the Beginning, by Roger Pilkington 
(St. Martin’s Press, $2.95) 

The Mighty Ones, by Meindert De 
Jong (Harper & Brothers, $3.50) 

Also books on photography, star gaz- 
ing, rock collecting, chess, and other 
hobbies. 


For family worship 

Some good resources for family de- 
votions are found in the books listed 
above. Others are: 

Bible Readings for Boys and Girls, 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons, $3.00) 

God Planned It That Way, by Carolyn 
Edna Muller (Abingdon Press, $1.25) 

(Continued on page 56) 
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A new plan- 


The family class 


by William D. STRENG 


Professor, Department of Christian Education, 


Wartburg Theological Seminary (American Lutheran Church), 


Editorial Note: We hear a lot these 
days about the role of the home in 
Christian education and the responsi- 
bility of the church for helping fami- 
lies grow. But while many churches 
offer opportunities for family worship 
and fellowship, no provision is made 
for families to study together. After 
several years of experimentation, Dr. 
Streng shares with us, in the following 
article, the story of a family plan of 
church school instruction. ‘What is 
it?" "How does it work?" "What is 
the role of the teacher?" ''Who bene- 
fits?''—these are some of the ques- 
tions Dr. Streng, under whose direc- 
tion pilot studies were first conducted, 
answers. 


> eee new has been added 
to the Christian education program of 
our church, about which we are very 
excited: the family study plan, where- 
by church school classes meet as 
groups of families instead of in age 
groups. As far as we know, families 
have not received Christian instruc- 
tion together since the days of the 
early church. This gives us the feel- 
ing that we are pioneering. The family 
plan got started in 1952, in the Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Dubuque, 
Iowa. Since then we have had pilot 
programs in various denominations, 
though not on a large scale. We are 
still experimenting with the plan. 


The family is central 


It should be underscored that Ge 
family study plan is part of the church 
school, not something accessory to it. 
Family classes are for entire families, 
not just for parents. Two, three, or 
four families of similar background 
and abilities can put the plan into 
operation. 

Neither Scripture nor pedagogy 
supports the iron-clad rule that indi- 
viduals must be mechanically classi- 
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Dubuque, Iowa 


fied according to age. It is high time 
we get over the notion that children 
function best within their own age 
group or that grouping them accord- 
ing to ability and background is un- 
democratic. 

When asked what kind of discus- 
sion it is possible to have in a family 
class, representing such a- diversity 
of ages, we answer: the same kind as 
you would have at the family dinner 
table. What could be more natural, 
uninhibited, and spirited? Such dis- 
cussions can be stimulating for every 
member of the family. Our aim is to 
approximate the domestic learning 
situation in an atmosphere of Chris- 
tian family fellowship. The church 
gains at the same time that its fami- 
lies are strengthened by the experi- 
ence. 


Teaching is more creative 


A family class calls for creativity 


on the part of the teacher, who is re- 
quired to meet the needs of several 
age groups rather than just one. Be- 
cause of the novelty of the situation, 
he has to feel his way into this kind 
of approach. Not only is the atmos- 
phere more informal, but discussion is 
more productive than under the de- 
partmental arrangement. 

We use uniform denominational 
teaching materials — adult materials 
for the parents; primary, junior, and 
intermediate, etc., for the children and 
young people. Sometimes the teacher 
will give the same assignment to an 
entire family, which then determines 
how it will proceed to study at home. 
For instance, my son and I were as- 
signed to work out the exact route 
that Jesus took from the Upper Room 
to Calvary. 

Often questions that cannot be 
answered at home are brought to 
class for general discussion. The 
teacher may choose to discuss cer- 
tain portions of the assignment, to 
make sure these have been covered 
adequately. The class carries the 
study of materials along, because ev- 
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eryone is interested in what ever 
else is doing. 


Adults are stimulated 


We wondered at first whether — 
family class could hold the interes 
of the parents. To our sur —_ 
though we should have known 
would be true—we found that ‘t 
forces motivating adults were strong 
er than ever. For one thing, most par 
ents are frightened over their lace 
of training for family life and apr 
eager to try any plan which offey 
them assistance in meeting thei 
responsibilities. It is true that “man 
men and women who before the birt 
of their children never had occasio 
to seek religious or ethical communi 
ties of any sort turn up in churche 
as their families grow. With only th 
haziest notion of what Christianit 
means they will look there for some 
thing they sense is good for their chil 
dren_and their life together.” { 

Many adults, pastors and professoi 
of theology included, are motivated b 
what Charles Kettering calls “intelli 
gent ignorance.” They are aware ¢ 
the need to review the basic tenet 
of their faith and to enter into stimu 
lating discussion of them. And le 
no one doubt that family discussion 
can be stimulating. A provincia 
pedestrian kind of Christian educa 
tion, which evades contemporar 
problems, is simply not possible wher 
there are children. Teachers at 
always amazed at the difficult an 
penetrating questions children ask, — 

There is some danger that th 
novelty of the situation (what an in 
dictment that Christian families fn 
it novel to study the Word together! 
may unconsciously cause parents f 
behave like policemen toward thei 
children. We have had children whi 
when asked a question, looked 1 
father or mother for permission t 
speak. It took these families month 
to learn to enter wholeheartedly int 
the discussions. But what a reward 
ing experience to be able for the firs 
time in their lives to feel at ease i 
one another’s presence! 4 

Now that parents are part of 
class, assignments for homework ai 
no longer ignored. Family disciplin 
problems disappear as the strange 
ness wears off and everyone be 
to feel at home. In the teacher's a 
sence, a parent will volunteer to 
the class, forgetting that only a sh 
while ago he or she may have joir 
the class with the express stipulatit 
that “I won’t ever be asked to tea 


The family plan has many phases 


The important thing about 
family study plan is that it invol 
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th the home and the church. In the 
st there has been a tendency to 
ft responsibility from one to the 
ver. But Christian education is the 
vilege and responsibility of both: 
en one fails, the whole effort is 
incated. The educative process 
juld flow back and forth between 
urch and home. 

in the same way the family plan 
rolves both parents. While it may 
t be possible for a father to spend 
ich time with his family during the 
ek, there is no reason why he 
puld not share the profitable Sun- 
y-morning hour with ‘them in 
urch school. For this reason fathers 
well as mothers are encouraged to 
ist in family classes. As they are 
tivated and challenged to study 
d teach, families find their church 
100l experience immediately use- 
as well as stimulating. 

Df course we are still experiment- 
;. Such questions as these have not 
t been satisfactorily answered: Is 
better for a parent or an outsider 
teach the family class? How could 
. make room for everyone if all 
> parents came? What kind of ma- 
ials are best suited to this type of 
truction? 

At present, newcomers are im- 
assed by the esprit de corps of the 
nily class. The children of parents 
10 do not attend are adopted into 
> class and exposed to a Christian 
nily atmosphere that transforms 
air lives. Teachers find it much 
sier now to have social gatherings, 
cause many families have become 
I] acquainted with each other. Most 
portant is the potential strength 
these families in the educational 
ogram of the church. Our experi- 
ce supports the statement of Dr. 
mes Smart, of Union Theological 
minary in New York: 

“One of the significant discoveries 
1ere parents have been awakened to 
sir educational responsibility is that 
ay become keenly aware of their 
m inadequacies and begin to make 


sre use of their opportunities for 


ining a better understanding of 
sir faith. It is when a person under- 
<es to teach that he learns how little 
himself knows, and many things 
at he has taken for granted must be 
refully reexamined. Thus, a recov- 
y of the true Christian order in the 
me is likely to have as one result 
e sparking of an adult education 
vement that could reach very 
‘ge proportions.” 

‘Secularism in the Church,” in The 
allenge of Our Culture, Interseminary 
ties, Vol. I, Ed. Clarence Tucker Craig, 
rper and Brothers, New York, 1946; p. 187. 


The Teaching Ministry of the Church, 
James D. Ecce Copyright 1954, by 


L. Jenkins. The Westminster Press, 
by permission. 
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A Parent's Prayer in Spring 


The loveliest time of all the year 

Is Spring. 

The world wakes up for the millionth 
time, 

And more. 

The dead tree with its breaking 
branches 

Now has little buds. 

It is alive, and, like me, 

It is waiting. 

Yesterday there was nothing. 

Today there is everything. 

Where there was Death 

Now there is Life. 


Blessed are those 
Who die in the Lord. 


The cold, unpleasant rain is 

No longer unpleasant. 

It is just wet, and fresh, and clean. 
We smell the ground, 

And the rain, 

And the sun, 

And the night. 

The night now comes after supper. 


Like me, it waits. 


God's plan is good. 


Let us make a joyful noise 
Unto the Lord. 


This is Spring. 

I will share its wonder with my child. 
My child is too young to remember 
Last Spring, 

But I remember. 

I remember its alive-ness, 

And its green-ness. 

I remember the grass, and the birds, 
And the frogs. 

I remember the sky, and the dew, 
And the softness of the wind 

In May. 

God help me share my joy 

And my love of thee 

With my child. 


Because the earth is thine, 
And the fullness thereof, 
And everything that dwells therein. 


Amen. 


by Mrs. J. F. VAN METER 


Lexington, Kentucky 


At home in the world 


by Margaret SHANNON 


Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations, 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., New York, NEY 


Boone AFTER it was a proven fact 
that the world was round, people pre- 
ferred to believe that it was flat. Simi- 
larly now that the ecumenical era has 
dawned as an established fact, many 
people prefer to believe there has 
been no sunset in the day of “foreign 
missions.” Some of these people have 
worked long through their missions 
organizations, praying for the day 
when the church would be world- 
wide. Now they seem baffled by the 
consequences of that answered prayer. 
Some fail to look at the fact because 
it is “too good to be true,” and there- 
fore they fail to “come and see” what 
God has wrought in our time as evi- 
dence of a living Christ in our midst. 
Others may feel that it is “too true to 
be good,” since they were very com- 
fortable in their self-righteous dis- 
posal of obligation by giving support 
to the foreign missionary. 

The New Testament uses the word 
“ecumene” when Jesus speaks of his 
mission to the world and the mission 
which his disciples would continue 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
The word indicated, in that time, and 
still does, that the scope of this task 
should include people of the whole 
earth. As applied to the Christian 
Church, the term has come to mean 
one “household of faith” in the whole 
world—the individual members of 
which may be marked by national, 
racial, or denominational characteris- 
tics, but all of whom are alike in their 
acceptance of Jesus Christ as Head of 
the household. 

The challenge in our time is to learn 
to live together as a family, and to 
learn the way to do together the work 
which the family is on earth to do. 
The unity and mission of the Church 
are aspects of one calling. Jesus 
prayed that his disciples might be one 
—as he and the Father were one—that 
the world might believe. Jesus also 
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sent them into the world, even as he 
had been sent, to live with men and 
to understand them; 
through disappointments, denials, and 
suffering. The global family, living in 
one household, exists in the world for 
this primary purpose; but there are 
problems and opportunities involved 
in being part of such a large family 
with such important business on our 
hands. 


We must expect more difficulties 
than we have known before. Once 
separation caused by ocean barriers 
kept us from being involved with the 
real problems of people in other parts 
of the world. They were not our 


problems; and to the extent that we - 


sympathized with them, we might 
send relief boxes and a few mission- 
aries. We never expected people in 
other lands to undertake any respon- 
sibility for ouwr problems of racial 
tension and juvenile delinquency. 
Since all of us now live under the 
same roof, we are involved in each 
others’ affairs and must share the 
responsibility of meeting them. 


We must try to understand the am- 
bitions and frustrations of peoples all 
over the world, and must find ways 
of relating these ambitions and frus- 
trations to our own hopes and fears. 
Twenty-one nations in Asia have be- 
come independent in the last two 
decades. This has brought about com- 
plex problems that call for an under- 
standing of these nations such as is 
due any member of a family recently 
come of age. What about the people 
of Africa, for example, who not only 
want to be treated like free men but 
who want to be free men? 

It used to be true that mission 
boards were frequently as big a block 
to mutual Christian understanding as 
were the oceans. If a church sent no 
missionaries to a certain country, it 
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felt no responsibility to the people 
that country. Obviously the need 
read and study and pray as membe 
of an ecumenical community requi 
a wholly new kind of commitment. — 
It is important also to rememb 
that we share not only our mut 
concerns but the achievements 
Christians everywhere. Thus we 
joice together when a young Afri 
member of the Student Christie 
Movement is able to attract enous 
to his evangelistic services in Braz 
when a German student worke 
awakens young men and women — 
Pennsylvania to their personal in- 
volvement in the world-wide Chr 
tian movement; when a Philippi 
missionary baptizes a Moslem conver 
in Indonesia; when an internationa 
team helps a church in West Afric: 
to understand the nature of the Chris. 
tian revolution in a way that nae 


its members in new responsibility. 


There is no “front room” in ow 
global house. Americans and Euro. 
peans have too long thought that they 
occupied a privileged position in thi 
missionary field. But we know noy 
that our global house has many side 
and that there are many “fron 
rooms,” depending on where we live 
Every national church is now respon. 
sible for initiating and inviting other, 
to join in evangelistic efforts in it 
own land. This calls for a new kin 
of missionary, one who will wo 
fraternally with his brethren in a 
area. Not only will the missionary 
gain from these brethren a neede 
understanding of the language ang 
customs of the people, but he will b 
witness to a single-hearted zeal sucl 
as he. may not have learned from 
studies. The brethren, in turn, as” 
minority in a non-Christian area, wil 
need him because of the man powe 
he represents and because of thi 
strength he brings to bear as a Chris 
tian believer from another cult 
and land. j 

No longer do missionary headquar 
ters in New York, Toronto, or Lond 
have a monopoly on sending mission 
aries into the field. The Doyal fami 
was sent to Kenya from the Chu 
of North India, the Chois to Thaila 
from the Presbyterian Church 
Korea, the Boaventuras and 
Bravas to the United States from 
Church in Brazil. Churches every 
where are part of the ecumenical mi 
sion. 


t 


We can expect more company in 
larger family circle. The thousane 
of Americans and Europeans in a 
countries of the world—technicia 
government workers, business ped 
ple, students, not to mention milit 
personnel and tourists—bring wi 
them many welcome gifts. But th 


Yn Sunday morning African Christian drummers at a mission station in Ruanda 
Jranda, the Congo, send out the call to worship. The church is now world-wide. 


eon V. Kofod 


Iso create many problems, especially 
or the mission personnel. What a 
lifference it would make if the Chris- 


ians among them offered to work for 


he family of God! Instead, too many 
f them remain in isolation, as if 
their church” were back home. Often 
hey form their own congregation and 
uild a church. Would you not think 
t strange if an Indian student at Har- 
ard, desiring to worship God, insisted 
m founding a Church of South India 
n Massachusetts? Yet many an 
American abroad does just that. Ap- 
arently he is unaware that a church 
ionoring Jesus Christ is already 
here, albeit its language and customs 
ve not his own, and that he would 
onor the Christ by making himself 
t home in that part of the Christian 
amily.’ 

We will want the family income to 
e a source of blessing and not of 
ontention. Every member of a family 
enefits from the family income 
ieccording to his needs, regardless of 
vhether or not he contributes to that 
ncome. Thus if one of the children 
leeds education, if one is seriously 
ll, if one has a particular talent, the 
amily income is apportioned to pro- 
ride for his needs. The same applies 
o our family of Christian churches. 
30 it is that the western churches, 
iving in an economy of abundance, 
lave the privilege of contributing a 
arger portion of the family income 
han do churches in less privileged 
countries. In one instance it may be 
pent on education, in another on 
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health—whatever need is greatest at 
the time. 


In sharing our money, we must be 
eareful not to act as patrons and 
managers. An American church ad- 
ministrator, sent to India to offer the 
Indian Church assistance in the form 
of a “priority program,” was surprised 
at the immediate reaction of an In- 
dian member: “I don’t like the idea, 
because it forces us to accept Ameri- 
can money.” The American protested 
that this was not American money but 
God’s money, yet he knew that if he 
were in the same position he too 
would want some assurance that the 
money was clearly marked “from 


God.” 


We must leave all the windows and 
doors of our house wide open. Vision 
and opportunity must always have 
free rein in our global household. 
Surely the gospel tells us that we can 
hope to realize the stature of Christ 
more fully through ecumenical mis- 
sion than through isolated church 
missions. An incident that took place 


in November 1958, at the Asian Con- 
ference of Church Women in Hong 
Kong, is a shining example of this: 
Seventy-five women from _ nine 
different countries in Asia were 
attending a vesper service led by the 
Indian delegation. It was a candlelight 
ceremony, symbolizing the transfor- 
mation that Christianity has brought 
about in their ancient culture. At the 
conclusion everyone present was 
given a lighted candle to carry out on 
the darkened campus. Outside the 
group was joined by seventy sober- 
faced Chinese children, who had come 
to see the “ladies from afar.” No one 
said how the women should dispose 
of their candles, but instinctively they 
did just the right thing. Among the 
last to come out of the building, I 
found that now each of the seventy 
children was carrying a candle, given 
to him by one of the women. As the 
candles lit up the night sky, seventy 
young voices burst into song, pro- 
claiming the great fact of our time: 
“The world has come to our house 


» 


today! 


“Education for Mission” 


What is the mission of the church in the world? 

How is it affected by changes taking place in most cultures? 

How can Christian education help persons to become world 
citizens and participate in the worid mission of the church? 

The May 1960 issue of the Journal is a special number on 
“Education for Mission.” Use the coupon on page 56 to order 
extra copies for teachers, parents, church officials, missions 


committee, and others. 
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Worship 


and today's 


by Lena CLAUSELL 


Associate Director, Executive Committee 
of Christian Education, 

The Synod of Texas, Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, Austin, Texas 


Var is of value to the child 
of today? The constant and rapid 
changes that affect our modern cul- 
ture make it very difficult for average 
parents to convey a true sense of 
values to children who have never 
known any other world than the one 
in which we live. Do they communi- 
cate only the desire to “keep up with 
the Joneses”—to own a _ suburban 
home with air-conditioning, to drive 
the latest model car, to belong to the 
best social and professional circles? 
Or do they make it clear by their lives 
that we are God’s children and that all 
we have in life is from God? Do they 
make a place for worship in the home 
and teach their children to accept 
God’s love as of greatest value? 


Worship begins in the home 


Worship is an essential part of the 
Christian home. In the marriage 
ceremony, the bride and groom com- 
mit themselves to be guided by God’s 
will. The birth of a child becomes 
the occasion for thanking God for his 
great gift and asking his help in fac- 
ing the responsibility of parenthood. 
Long before the child can utter a 
word, his parents pray for him and 
include him in family worship. As he 
becomes older, the child’s attitude to- 
ward worship will reflect that of his 
parents. In so far as their lives are a 
true expression of God’s love, the 
child’s experience of worship will be 
spontaneous and meaningful, 
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Worship starts by saying “thank 
you” to God. Mealtimes provide a 
natural opportunity for including 
young children in an expression of 
gratitude for the gift of food. At first 
uncomprehending, the child may be 
restless and even noisy, but he soon 
acquires a reverent attitude from 
watching his parents and others at the 
table. Before long he will want to 
add his “Thank you, God” and to 
verbalize his appreciation by naming 
all the foods on the table: bread, 
meat, vegetables, dessert, milk.. Par- 
ents need to watch that his prayer not 
become merely a word exercise. Some 


families say or sing grace together;- 


others have individual members take 
turns—mother at breakfast, a child 
at lunch, father at dinner. 

Many families set aside a period 
during the day for family worship. 
One family I know worships together 
every morning in their living room. 
The father reads from the Bible and 
leads the family in prayer. As a 
guest in this home, I once had to fore- 
go a second cup of coffee at breakfast 
because the youngest child: kept 
tugging at his mother’s skirt to remind 
us that it was time to go into the 
living room. On another occasion, 
this same child, seeing his mother 
reading her Bible during the day, said 
to her, “It’s not morning!’ 

In many homes bedtime, or just be- 
fore, is considered the time for chil- 
dren’s prayers. Very young children 
are encouraged to pray aloud, as 
mother or father listens and perhaps 
prays with them. Parents should 
make sure their child is really praying 
to God, and not just making a confes- 
sional to them. One family worship- 
ing at this time has an informal dis- 
cussion of the day’s events, in which 
everyone takes part. Then each mem- 


Clark and Clar} 


ber-shares in a brief worship that ir 
cludes the use of Scripture readin 
story, song, and prayer. As childre 
grow older, they usually prefer + 
pray alone or silently. 

Some parents feel it is just as in 
portant for the child to hear the 
pray as it is for them to hear the chi 
pray. Their use of different term 
nology sometimes confuses the chil 
however, as when mother refers ~ 
God as “our Heavenly Father” bi 
father speaks of him as “Lord.” Pai 
ents should remember that it is diff 
cult: for a small child to acquire 
meaningful worship vocabulary, at 
should be consistent in using wor 
that are familiar to him. i 

Parents need to exercise great cai 
and understanding as they introdui 
a child to worship in the home. If #l 
worship has meaning for the parent 
their attitude and feeling will be coi 
veyed to the child; but if the intere 
is forced and the child fails to s 
God’s love expressed in the lives © 
his parents, then he will come — 
regard the worship period as mere 
a matter of form and of no real in 
portance. 


Teachers provide opportunities 


Teachers of young children just e1 
tering church school often do n 
know whether or not a child has bee 
introduced to meaningful worship e: 
periences in the home. Nor do the 
always understand that, when the 
experiences are lacking, their primai 
responsibility in meeting the chile 
needs is with the parents rather thé 
directly with the child. To be su 
this means giving more time to the 
jobs than most church school teache 
are in the habit of giving. But it 
important that families make room f 
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worship in their crowded lives, despite 
the pressures of our busy, changing 
world, in order that God may direct 
their lives. 

Teachers who are alert to oppor- 
tunities for worship will know how to 
create a setting for worship in which 
children may respond to God in quiet 
wonder, awe, and love. Unless teach- 
ers themselves worship meaningfully, 
they cannot teach children how to 
worship. At the same time a teacher 
must not impose worship on a child, 
nor crowd out his personal experience 
of God with well-meaning plans and 
directives. Instead, she should seek 
to share the experience with the child 
in moments of spontaneous reverence. 

A teacher was trying to help’ a 
eroup of young children be aware of 
God’s wonderful gift of hearing and 
seeing. When the children were sud- 
denly attracted by a flock of birds in 
flight outside their classroom window, 
she quickly thought of a Bible verse 
to guide their worship. But as she 
started to speak, one of the children 
placed his finger on his lips and 
whispered “Shhh!” It happens often 
that an adult intrudes upon a child’s 
world and unintentionally destroys 
elements of joy and wonder that could 
bring the child into a new awareness 
of God. 


Worship materials are important 


Each denomination provides re- 
sources for family worship through 
suggestions in parents’ helps, chil- 
dren’s books, and leaflets. Also each 
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denominational family life department 
can supply such materials. 

One of the responsibilities of the 
teachers is teaching Scripture pas- 
sages and hymns. This learning will 
increase from small portions of Scrip- 
tures and short hymns to longer pas- 
sages and hymns. It is important that 
this activity be kept in line with the 
child’s learning capacity. 

In working with the parents, teach- 
ers should help them to understand 
and be able to use the church school 
curriculum as a very helpful resource 
for family worship, and in turn make 
the learning experiences for the chil- 
dren more meaningful. 

The National Council of Churches 
has a leaflet, “What Devotional Books 
Should Children Have?” that sug- 
gests books for each age group that 
can be used with or by children. 
These may be valuable for individual 
children’s private meditation and en- 
richment. 

Families will find the new resource, 
Bible Readings for Boys and Girls, 
published by Thomas Nelson and Sons 
and comprising selections from the 
Revised Standard Version Bible, 
helpful in family worship as the chil- 
dren look at the pictures and hear the 
passages read. Older boys and girls 
will enjoy reading the Scripture and 
looking at the meaningful art illus- 
trations by themselves. 

Music and hymns used in worship 
in the church school should be con- 
sistent with those used in congrega- 
tional worship, both in style and con- 
tent. Teachers should encourage par- 


ents to use in the home the music 
related to the teaching program. 


Prepare them for church 


Many churches today encourage 
parents to bring their children to the 
Sunday service, or arrange to have 
classes attend part of the service with 
the teachers. Unless special prepa- 
ration is made for their coming, how- 
ever, young children get very little 
out of corporate worship. A family 
service, geared to the child’s under- 
standing, can be much more meaning- 
ful. In planning this type of service, 
it is important that adults understand 
its purpose and welcome the children’s 
attendance. This is not difficult in 
new churches in which most of the 
adult members are parents of young 
children and in which there is no 
“adult only” tradition. 

As a means of helping families 
prepare for the Sunday service, one 
church includes in its bulletin an an- 
nouncement of the Scripture reading, 
hymns, and sermon topic for the com- 
ing Sunday. Such advance prepa- 
ration not only makes the worship 
experience more real to the child, be- 
cause he already knows what is com- 
ing, but it serves to make him doubly 
conscious of the importance of cor- 
porate worship to adults. 

After the service, family conversa- 
tions about their experience can be 
very beneficial. Children should be 
encouraged to ask questions. His 
parents’ attitude toward the minister, 

(Continued on page 49) 


Mealtimes 
provide 

a natural 
opportunity for 
including 

young children 
in an expression 
of gratitude 

for the 

gift of food. 


A. Devaney 
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Life and Immortality 


os celebrates the triumph of 
one who “became obedient unto death, 
even death on a cross” (Philippians 
2:8). From the world’s point of view, 
it was a crazy end for one who “went 
about doing good” (Acts 10:38). We 
can understand the cry of the impeni- 
tent thief: “Save yourself and come 
down from the cross!” (Mark 15:30) 
and the mockery of scribes and 
priests: “He saved others; he cannot 
save himself.” 

Easter means that these events were 
not “full of’ sound and fury, signify- 
ing nothing,” but that Good Friday 
was a part of that self-emptying by 
means of which Christ completely 
identified himself with our race, a 
self-emptying which began when the 
Lord of glory became an infant of 
days. We sometimes speak as if Atone- 
ment were distinct from Incarnation, 
but dying is a part of becoming 
human. It is involved in “being born 
in the likeness of men” (Philippians 
2:7). Peter said, on the day of Pente- 
cost, that all had happened “accord- 
ing to the definite plan and foreknowl- 
edge of God” (Acts 2:23). 

Before this, death had been thought 
to be the end of everything. Easter 
means that it is not the end. Some- 
thing new has been added. God ful- 
filled the ancient promise: “Thou wilt 
not let thy Holy One see corruption” 
(Acts 13:35; cf. Psalm 16:10). All that 
transpired in’ Christ’s death and resur- 
rection is gloriously summed up when 
one of the Pastoral Letters refers to 
“our Savior Christ Jesus, who abol- 
ished death and brought life and im- 
mortality to light through the gospel” 
(II Timothy 1:10). 

All we really know about immor- 
tality is bound up with the Easter 
revelation. It is often assumed that 
immortality of the soul is one of the 
essentials of the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition. There appears, however, to 
be little hope of personal survival 
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expressed in the Old Testament. The 


Book of Job considers that a dying 
man is in a worse situation than the 
stump of a tree: it may sprout again, 

“But man dies, and is laid lew; : 

Man breathes his last, and where is 

he?” (Job 14:10) 

The author of Ecclesiastes 9: 4f is even 
more cynical: “A living dog is better 
than a dead lion. For the living know 
that they will die, but the dead know 
nothing, and they have no more re- 
ward; but the memory of them is 
lost.” 

Under the impact of the exile, when 
hope of national survival seemed 
crushed beneath the ruthless tyranny 
of evil men, some did begin to think 
in terms of an after life in which the 


wrongs and injustices of this world - 


could be corrected. Specifically, there 
seems to have been a belief that new 
life was in store for those who died 
in conflict with Israel’s enemies. This 
was at best a vague, vegetative exist- 
ence in Sheol, a shadowy place be- 
yond the grave. 

Old Testament worthies could not 
have our Christian faith, because they 
did not have Christ. He it is who 
“abolished death and brought immor- 
tality to light.” The notion that every 
human being comes into the world 
possessed of an immortal soul is Greek 
rather than biblical. The Greeks held 
that man was composed of two parts, 
body and spirit. The body is subject 
to decay, but the spirit is eternal. The 
Hebrews did not think in these terms. 
Without dividing man up, they re- 
garded him as a person. Since Christ 
came, the church has confessed its 
faith, not in the immortality of the 
soul, but in the resurrection of the 
body—the only way the ancients 
knew to describe the persistence of 
personality. 

So far from affirming that every- 
body is born with an immortal soul, 
I Timothy 6:16 boldly refers to “the 
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blessed and only Sovereign, the King 
of kings and Lord of lords, who alone 
has immortality” (I Timothy 6:16) 
Thisruns counter to the popular 
notion that every human being is “an 
immortal soul.” Does not Nathaniel 
Hawthorne say: “Our Creator would 
never have made such lovely days 
and have given us the deep hearts te 
enjoy them, above and beyond al 
thought, unless we were meant to be 
immortal?” The answer is that man 
is immort-able—that is to say, capa- 
ble of attaining or receiving immor- 
tality. Our normal state is one Oo 
lifelessness: “We know that we have 
passed out of death into life, because 
we love the brethren. He who does not 
love remains in death” (I John 3:14) 

God “alone has immortality”—an¢ 
this by reason of his own being anc 
nature. He is the self-existent one 
This is what he meant at the burn- 
ing bush: “I am who I am” (Exodus 
3:14). God is the only one inherently 
immortal. Any other being who pos- 
sesses immortality must receive it a 
a gift. That is precisely the good new: 
of Easter. Christ has brought life anc 
immortality to light. We stand in < 
new relationship to God because he 
has bestowed upon us a new quality) 
of being, the privilege of sharing the 
kind of life which is not subject t 
decay. ‘ 

The life and immortality brought te 
light in the gospel are not merely af 
endless extension of time. Someone 
has pictured a mythical land in whick 
there stands a rock a hundred mile: 
high and a hundred miles wide. Once 
every thousand years a little bird 
comes to sharpen its beak upon it 
When the rock has thus been worr 
away, one day of eternity will have 
passed. But to think in terms like this 
is wholly to miss the point. Eternity 
which is merely a tedious prolonga- 
tion of time could be a monumental 
bore. Eternal life is of a different 
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‘der. It is the life that is hid with 
larist i in God. 
|The contrast is evident when we 
onsider again the Greek notion that 
amortality applied to one part of 
lan’s being. Another part of him was 
eld to be inherently evil and subject 
} decay. There was indeed a Greek 
bigram that a body is a tomb. The 
ladequacy of this doctrine is re- 
paled in one of their own legends. 
urora, goddess of the dawn, fell in 
jve with Tithonus, son of the King 
' Troy, and stole him away. She pre- 
ailed upon Zeus to grant him immor- 
\lity, forgetting to ask that youth 
tecompany the gift of everlastingness. 
o her mortification, she soon began 
) discover that her lover was grow- 
ig old. When at length he lost the 
ower of using his limbs, she shut him 
p in his chamber, whence his feeble 
oice might at times be heard. 
Tennyson in one of his poems pic- 
ires the enfeebled old man imploring 
1e gods to take back their gift. He 
escribes how the elements in nature 
re permitted to decay: 
“And after many a summer dies the 
swan. 
Me only cruel immortality 
Consumes.” 
mending life he has come to regard 
$a curse and speaks “of happy men 
iat have the power to die.” 
Life and immortality for the be- 
ever are of quite a different order. 
hey have to do, not merely with sur- 
ival, but with values that are worth 
reserving. Paul is sure that “he who 
egan a good work in you will bring 
to completion” (Philippians 1:6). 
esus is the link between us mortals 
nd the God who alone has immor- 
lity. President Lowry of the College 
f Wooster says that to him the two 
lost significant verses in the New 
estament are “The free gift of God 
_eternal life ” (Romans 6:23) and 
[ know whom I have believed” (II 
imothy 1:12). Eternal life is not 
ymething with which we are natively 


ndowed, nor to which we are nat-- 
rally entitled. It is a gift which God, 


ho alone possesses it, bestows upon 
s. But it is in the nature of a gift 
1at we do not have to accept it. We 
an reject it if we like. 

This gift is mediated to us through 
Person, not through abstract reason 
or wonderful philosophical schemes. 
Je sometimes hear people say: “I 
now what I. believe.” Christianity 
ays, rather, “I know whom I be- 
eve.” These two facts—that immor- 
ity is a gift and that the gift is 
estowed through a Person—consti- 
ite the Easter gospel, which is 


ammed up in John 17:3: “And ‘this. 


; eternal life, that they know thee 
ne only true God and Jesus Christ 
yhom thou hast sent.” 
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Churches, colleges, and 
our Christian faith 


EVERY PASTOR knows the pride and hopefulness with 
which he sees in the autumn many of his best young people 
leave for college campuses. He knows quiet satisfaction 
when they return after graduation to places of Christian 
witness and usefulness in church and community. 

The discerning and observant pastor has, however, a sec- 
ond reaction, one of grieved disappointment that some of 
the best young people, once graduated from college, never 
become again involved with the life of the working, wor- 
shipping congregation. For these youth, college seemed to 
open almost every door except that of continuing religious 
growth. 

It is oversimplification to blame the college in all such 
instances. Perhaps what seemed to be John’s genuine reli- 
gious faith was only an inheritance from his parent’s faith, 
a conformity to teen-age social patterns, or a reaction to 
community expectations. Perhaps what John sees in the local 
congregation, as he observes it with maturing eyes, fails to 
excite him, or worse, moves him to disgust. 

It is also true, however, that the example of the irreligious 
or “neutral” professor is more powerful than such instruc- 
tors are likely to think. In many cases they play an unrecog- 
nized but determinative role in the lives of students long 
after the diploma is carried off the Commencement plat- 
form beneath the elms. 

There was a time when we thought we could guarantee 
the religious influence of professors by requiring signed 
statements of adherence to doctrinal positions. Somehow 
that did not turn out too well. 

Again we reassured ourselves by drawing attention to the 
professors who were active in church work. But we forgot 
that it was perfectly possible for a professor of European 
history to be the teacher on Sundays of the Baptist Men’s 
Bible Class but an interpreter during the week of the forma- 
tion of our western culture from presuppositions in philos- 
ophy or history which cut straight across his private religious 
loyalties. 

However, the disappointed pastor has new allies on the 
campus today. Trustees are seeing their tasks in new per- 
spective. Presidents and deans are probing deeply into 
searching questions about the nature of a Christian college. 
In a reinvigorated Student Christian Federation, students 
are seeing something of the mission and unity of the church. 
Perhaps most important of all, committed faculty persons 
have banded themselves together, often under the name of 
the Faculty Christian Fellowship, to express their Christian 
faith within their own academic discipline. 

This task of Christian conservation is one of partnership 
—family, church, and college all involved for the sake of 


Christ and his great cause. 


Executive Secretary 
Division of Christian Education 
National Council of Churches 


Service Projects 
for Children 


hy Florence E. STANSBURY 


Director for Children, Department of Missionary 
and Stewardship Education, American Baptist Convention, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


BS ae CHURCH <SCHO OL 
TEACHERS of children, a few years 
ago, were flooded with appeals for 
contributions from the children to 
certain church projects. In addition 
to ones coming from the denomination 
and from outside agencies, as many as 
fifteen different service projects were 
being promoted actively by divisions 
and departments of the National 
Council of Churches. Quite naturally 
the teachers were bewildered. The 
projects all looked good, but the 
teacher could not promote them all. 
Was there not some group that could 
review the requests and recommend 
the ones most suitable? 

There was such a group, which took 
as its responsibility the screening of 
appeals from the National Council of 
Churches. This was the Council’s 
Coordinating Committee on Chil- 
dren’s work, representing the agencies 
and divisions that work with and for 
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children. As the Committee ex- 
amined the appeals, they found them 
of varying value for children. Some 
had no materials written for children 
or guidance for the teacher; others 


were causes of no particular interest — 


to children. The Committee decided 
to recommend only projects within the 
understanding of the boys and girls 
and those for which interpretative 
materials usable with the children 
were supplied. 

As a result of such study and eval- 
uation, the Coordinating Committee 
has selected three projects of a co- 
operative nature which it reeommends 
to children’s leaders of all denomina- 
tions. Often gifts to these projects 
are made in cooperative vacation 
church schools. However, all three 


projects are so much in line with the . 


ongoing program of Christian educa- 
tion that they are suitable for any 
children’s church group. Denomina- 


Refugee children in Hong Kong carry 


bowlsof Church World Service food 


tional national offices also recommend 
to their constituent local churches 
both their own and cooperative sery- 
ice projects. 

The following description of the 
service project is taken from the re- 
lease, “Giving and Growing Through 
Service Projects.” 


Bible Stories and Pictures for 
Children Everywhere 


Children of churches in the United 
States, through the World Council of 
Christian Education, can share the 
good news about Jesus with children 
throughout the world. Contributions 
of money will help to provide beau- 
tifully illustrated booklets containing 
sixteen pages of stories about Jesus, 
and sets of large and small teaching 
pictures on both Old and New Testa- 
ments. Over two million booklets and 
four million pictures have been dis- 
tributed to children in ninety-nine 
countries—either in the language of 
the country or with blank pages for 
translation to be made within the 
country. Posters and fliers describ- 
ing the project may be ordered free 


(Continued on page 52) ; 
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‘Distributed by the Department of Chil- 
dren’s Work, Division of Christian Educa= 
tion, National Council of Churches. 415 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. Free 
single copies may be requested. However, 
the descriptions given in this article ma 
be reproduced for publication either locally 
or nationally, without further permission 
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Migrant children sing songs with ft 
pastor sent by the Migrant Ministry. 
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Relation of religion 


to public education 


This Study Document is designed to help denomina- 
tions, state and local councils of churches, and other 
groups to formulate their positions, and to aid in the 
formation of a common policy statement which the 
cooperating denominations and councils may ultimately 
accept. While it reflects many of the convictions and 
concerns about the role of public education in a free 
society, it is not now an official pronouncement of the 
National Council of Churches or of any of the cooper- 
ating churches. (See Page 36.) The text of the Study 
Document prepared by the Committee is followed by 
resource materials outlined by a sub-committee chaired 
by Gerald H. Read, and developed by R. L. Hunt. 


Authorized for publication and distribution for study by all 
mterested persons and groups by the Executive Board of the 
Division of Christian Education, at St. Louis, Mo., February 
1S, 1960. Copyright, 1960. 
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PREFACE 


THE CHURCHES comprising the National Council of 
Churches hold in common with many other American 
organizations certain convictions and concerns about 
the role of public education in a free society. These 
member churches also hold in common with each other 
certain distinctive religious convictions that bind them 
together as members of the universal Church of Jesus 
Christ. 

While the former concerns about the role of public 
education in a free society have informed the writing 
of this study paper, it is the latter shared convictions 
about the Lordship of Christ that have motivated it and 
provided the framework within which it is cast. 

We believe that God is Sovereign over all His crea- 
tion. We believe that God is Redeemer as He has 
revealed Himself in the life, death, and resurrection of 
His Son Jesus Christ, by whose grace we are saved 
from sin and death. We receive and rejoice in this good 
news, which comes to us through faith by the Holy 
Spirit. 

As Christians and churches, our primary task is 
to proclaim this good news by word and deed that all 
men and nations may see, hear and believe. An integral 
aspect of this task is the bringing up of the children 
of believers “in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” We believe that no other community or institu- 
tion can do this, nor should be permitted to attempt it. 
While reserving to ourselves the freedom to practice 
and proclaim our faith without interference from gov- 
ernment or other agencies of society, we would be less 
than fair if we did not grant to other religious com- 
munities the same freedom. We are glad that our 
Constitution guarantees to all Americans this basic 
right in the constitutional principle of separation of 
church and state. 

The Christian faith has played no small part in 
creating a society in which all claims to truth have 
the freedom to compete with each other in the open 
market place of ideas for the uncoerced commitment 
of the human conscience. Most religious communities, 
Christian and non-Christian, claim some kind of special 
knowledge about ultimate truth, the nature of God, 
life, death and human destiny. We believe that it would 
be disastrous to the kind of society in which we are 
free to proclaim that distinctive revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ which we confess if the right to indoctri- 
nate or coerce the consciences of persons were to reside 
in any institution of government. Therefore, as churches 
and Christians we are committed to strengthening and 
maintaining the free institutions of a free society, 


Persons outside the United States who read “Relation 
of Religion to Public Education” will please note it is 
written within the framework of the laws and tradition 
of the United States. Its principles are limited in ap- 
plication. We shall profit by examining each other’s 


experience, but readers in other countries are advised 
to consult their respective councils of churches. Cana- 
dians, for example, may address the Department of 
Christian Education, Canadian Council of Churches, 
2 Spadina Road, Toronto 4, Ontario. 
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trusting in the work of the Holy Spirit to use the 
church and the home and the private agencies open te 
us to obtain commitment to our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ. 

What then is the responsibility of Christians aft 
Christian churches in the United States for the welfare 
of public schools and the children in them? What are 
the implications of religious freedom for Americar 
education? How should public schools deal with re- 
ligion? These questions Christian citizens must face 

This study document was developed by the Com- 
mittee on Religion and Public Education of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
over a period of several years, to assist members of the 
churches with issues_affecting public elementary an¢ 
secondary schools in the United States. References te 
non-public schools and to higher education are made 
only in so far as they are involved in these public 
school questions. Public school leaders have wrestled 
with similar questions and have prepared significant 
statements for the guidance of administrators and 
teachers.’ 

Public schools are operated by legally-constituted 
boards of education responsible to the local community. 
As members of the community, Christian citizens 
should participate freely and constructively in devel- 
oping and promoting desirable public school policies. 
In doing so they should steer clear of any attempt to 
force any particular religious viewpoint uvon the 
public schools; on the other hand they should not per- 
mit an anti-religious point of view to be taught in the 
public schools, which are agencies of the state. 

The founders of this nation committed us to the 
principle of religious freedom. Our behavior then and 
since has demonstrated that “We are a religious people 
whose institutions presuppose a Supreme Being.’”” With 
freedom of belief, religion has flourished. Most Amer- 
icans approach the basic values of life in the light of 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
The public schools should recognize the function of 
religion in American life, and maintain a climate 
friendly to religion, doing its share to assure to every 
individual the right to choose his own beliefs. 


‘E.g., American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa. 
tion. Teacher Education and Religion. 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., New York, 1959. pp. 292. $3.50. 
American Council on Education Studies. The Relation of Re- 
ligion to Public Education: The Basic Principles. 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 1949. pp. 54. 
The Function of the Public School in Dealing with Religion. 
1953. pp. 145. $2.00. 

The Study of eos in the Public Schools: An Appraisal. 
1958. pp. 228. $2.50 | 
Educational Policies Commission: NEA. Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools. 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., 1951. pp. 100. $1.00. 

George H. Reavis with cooperation of Superintendents of City 
School Systems (100,000-200,000 pop.). An Education Platform 
for the Public Schools. Alden H. Blankenship, Superintendent 
of Schools, Gary, Indiana, 1957. pp. 23. $.25. 


*The Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
Tessim Zorach and Esta Gluck vs. Andrew G. Clauson et ab 
Board of Education of the City of New York, et al., 343 U. 
306. April 28, 1952. 
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Part I; 
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1. Differences and Agreements. Theological differ- 
nees divide the churches, limit cooperation between 
hurches and public schools, and are often blamed for 
he gradual exclusion of religious content once accepted 
1 public education. Religious bodies define their 
aiths in creeds or imply them in deeds; each church 
nd home expresses its religion in its own way. The 
ask of the public school is made more difficult by the 
riety of faith and practice. 

Churches and synagogues believe that God exists, 
mat God is the ultimate reality in the universe, and 
hat God is the source of truth and values. Each church 
nd synagogue says more, however, and each says what 
- believes in a different way. Other groups and indi- 
iduals have affirmations for them just as basic, but 
ot based on belief in God; this fact too must be taken 
ato account. 
Study among differing religious traditions uncovers 
ommon ground for churchmen from which to discuss 
heir concerns with schoolmen. Such conversations 
‘ive hope for replacing tension and conflict with crea- 
ive relationships. 

There are differences among public educators as well 
ss among theologians. The techniques of teaching, the 
ontent of courses, the goals of education are warmly 
lebated. To the layman, differences on these points 
nay be as confusing as theological differences. Basic 
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Religious 


During Public School 


Some Convictions Which Influence Our Thinking 


attitudes with theological assumptions underlie many 
educational decisions. Teachers are increasingly aware 
of religious or philosophic presuppositions behind 
“secular” subjects at such points as “humanism” in 
literature, “economic determinism” in history, “mech- 
anistic determinism” in biology and chemistry. The 
“religious” is to be found in the “secular” perhaps as 
often as elsewhere. Teachers come upon religion daily, 
and many administrators know the problem of avoiding 
or including it in the school program. 

2. The Child. The Judeo-Christian tradition views 
the child as an individual personality having worth in 
his own right, bearing the image of God. Nurture by 
parents or those who act for parents is indispensable if 
the child is to grow in “wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.” As society becomes more 
complex, the child increasingly needs education in the 
knowledge, skills and attitudes necessary for full de- 
velopment. As a co-worker with the parent, the 
teacher in church school or in public school to. whom 
a child is entrusted carries a tremendous responsibility. 

The individual lives in a social environment. His 
talents are best nurtured and his personality gains are 
greatest when he is interacting with other individuals 
in human society. Each person must be accorded the 
right to worship God in his own way, or not to wor- 
ship, and must have freedom to think, to speak, to act, 
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to develop in fullest measure within the limitations of 
the common welfare. 


3. Education, A Shared Responsibility. Education 
in a pluralistic society, involving all agencies which can 
make a contribution to the educative process, is 
essential in helping individuals see many facets of 
truth, weigh values, make choices, and develop indi- 
vidual and social maturity. 

The family, the church, the community, and the 
school must share in the educative process, each in its 
own way. This sharing of responsibility brings to- 
gether the insights and judgments of the several in- 
stitutions of the community, complementing and cor- 
recting one another, so that no one institution—family, 
church, government, or public school—holds exclusive 
control over the acquisition of knowledge. 


4. Tax-Supported Schools. The public school is the 
major agency which our society provides for the formal 
education of children. Every educable child is morally 
entitled to a maximum educational opportunity con- 
sonant with his abilities“ Minimum requirements of 
attendance have been legally established according to 
which a child is required to attend a public school, or 
another of his parent’s choice, until he has reached a 
specified age or level of scholastic achievement. Partly 
because of this double emphasis upon maximum oppor- 
tunities and minimum requirements American citizens 
are proud of their free and universal public school 
system; it has served well this nation constituted of 
many peoples, tongues, and faiths. 

The assumption underlying support of the schools, 
by taxes from all citizens for all children, was upheld 
legally by court decisions relatively early in the life 
of the nation. The Christian’s basis for this kind of 
concern for others is in his faith—deeper, broader, and 
more compelling than any legal enactment. Religious 
convictions as well as the needs of our democratic so- 
ciety have called forth the general support of public 
education. To say that we support the public school 
system is not to say that it is beyond improvement. 
Suggestions for improvement are involved explicitly 
and implicitly in this document. They are made by 
committed friends of that system. 

Siate laws establish minimum standards and cur- 
ricular requirements for their schools and criteria for 
certification of teachers. At the same time, the typically 
American principle of local control of schools is main- 
tained. Local people in most states select their local 
boards of education, which build schools, appoint 
teachers, adopt budgets and determine school programs 
of studies. 

Without impairment of principles of local control it 
may be increasingly necessary to broaden from local 
school districts the base of taxes for support of our 
public schools in order to equalize educational opportu- 


“The ideal has been expressed in The Declaration of Human 
Rights. developed by the United Nations, in these terms: 


1. Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be 
free. at least in the elementary and fundamental stages. Ele- 
mentary educetion shall be compulsory. Technical and pro- 
fessional education shall be made generally available and 
higher education shall be equally accessible to all on the 
basis of merit. 


2. Education shall be directed to the full development of 
the human personality and to the strengthening of respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall promote 
understanding. tolerance and friendship among all nations. 
racial or religious groups. and shall further the activities of 
the United Nations for the maintenance of peace. 


3. Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education 
that shall be given to their children. 
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nities for all children. 
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5. Other Schools. We maintain the right of chure 
and private corporations, at their own expense 
under conditions assuring health, safety and equival 
education, to operate schools for the teaching of re 
gion, for general education, or for specialized e 
cation. Parents have the primary right and respe 
sibility to determine the kind of education that sh 
be given to their children, under laws establishi 
minimum standards to safeguard rights of the ch 
and of society. ; 
Those who support chureh-directed schools often’ 
so because of their conviction that religion of the 
particular faith must be-at the heart of all edue 
tion of their children. Whatever other function sv 
schools have, as institutions they are instruments | 
teaching a sectarian faith, and as such have no { 
claim on public funds. Nor do schools organized or: 
maintained to avoid racial desegregation have any 7 
claim upon public funds, whether such schools 
operated under church or private auspices. rt 
It is the obligation of the churches to see that children” 
are provided with opportunities for religious learning 
and commitment. Each church should provide an e 
tive educational program consistent with its o 
theology and its best knowledge of how persons @ 
and learn, and share responsibility for the Christi 
education of its own and all children. The church | 
home must help the child acquire religious and ethical 
principles and insights that will permeate and illumine 
his education in the public school and the communi 


6. Separation of Church and State. Issues 
church and state relationships inhere in questions ¢ 
church and public school relationships. The people ¢ 
the United States chose to keep the churches as instit 
tions free from the control of the state, and the sta 
free from the control of the churches. 

Perhaps the most radical and deliberately conceiv 
departure from the common political and ecclesiasticé 
practices of European nations from which the earli 
settlers came was the provision of the United Sta 
Constitution for church-state separation. This p 
tice is sound, and there should be no turning awa 

The first Amendment to the Constitution of 
United States says: “Congress shall make no la 
respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof. .. .” Throughout our natior 
history this provision of the Constitution has had sig 
nificant interpretations, stated here in the form of fo: 
propositions: F 

a. Religious freedom is a God-given right of 
citizen. The conscience and the religious convictior 
of the individual are to be regarded as inviolabl 
Constitutional enactments recognize these rights. T 
acceptance, practice, promotion and support of religio 
is to be left to initiative of the individual and to sue 
institutions as he may establish in free association wit 
like-minded persons. This freedom should be exe 
cised to the full, short of infringement upon the fre: 
dom of others and the well-being of the communit 
as a whole. { 

b. There is to be no established Church, nor pi 
ferred status or financial support by the state jor aq 
church. The term “establishment of religion” mea 
the recognition by law of a church or churches as 
state church, or the support of a church in whole or 
part by public funds. Such “establishment” by Cor 
gress is forbidden in the First Amendment to the Co 
stitution. The Fourteenth Amendment as interpre 
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states from doing what the Federal Government 
hidden to do. 
There is to be no interlocking of the respective 
ictions of state and churches. The state juris- 
on of civil law, or the jurisdiction of public institu- 
ns created by the state, must not supersede or over- 
the rights of jurisdiction of a church or churches 
se autonomy is guaranteed by the First Amend- 
and whose domination by the state or any of its 
divisions, institutions, or officers is forbidden. 
Yeither is the church to invade the domain of the state. 
such overlapping or interlocking of legal and ecclesias- 
ical machinery spells union of church and state at that 
sarticular point. This is the exact opposite of “sepa- 
ation.” In other words, the legal structure of the 
hurches and of the state must remain separate. Each 
nust finance its own program. 
‘d. There should be cooperation between the churches 
s free institutions and the state and its institutions. 
Jommitment to the principle of religious freedom, to 
he principles of non-interlocking and non-establish- 
nent of jurisdictions, does not mean that there must 
e isolation or antagonism, or that friendly cooperation 
s impossible. Cooperation between church and state 
; to be encouraged, as should cooperation between 
overnment and the many voluntary community, state, 
r national agencies which have concern for children 
nd youth—assuming that each pays for the functions 
; controls. 
(These principles, understood and implemented, pre- 
erve the independence of the church and the inde- 
endence of the state, help to protect each from eco- 
omic or political dominance by the other. The voice 
f the eternal and universal, to which the church is 
ommitted, must be heard in a moment of time in a 
articular place, a word spoken through private per- 
ms or the church rather than government. It is a 
latter of high national import that the churches be 
‘ee to express religious beliefs which may transcend 
t even oppose the national policy and culture, to speak 
) the issues and problems 6f everyday life. In the 
ractice of this freedom the churches should have op- 
ortunity to create programs and institutions needful 
) their message and mission. 


7. Principles of Relationship 
a. Aspects of Religion. Discussion of the relation 
t religions and public education may be clarified by 
istinguishing on the one hand certain aspects of reli- 
on which ought to be reserved to the home and 
1urch, and on the other hand those aspects which may 
> dealt with appropriately in the public school. 
Characteristic elements of religion include (1) wor- 
lip and commitment to God as He is understood in 
1e’s particular religious heritage, (2) beliefs and the 
ea structure of the particular faith, and (3) an ethical 
Religion expressed in terms of commitment and in- 
ulcation of beliefs and idea structure is essentially sec- 
rian, doctrinal, dogmatic, or ecclesiastical. Religion 
} conceived is primarily the province of homes and 
lurches separately and together, where it may be 
ed in terms rich with historic meaning and in 
aims of faith that quicken and challenge. The teach- 
g for commitment to sectarian and ecclesiastical con- 
pts, proselyting, recruitment for church membership, 
ecific instruction in dogma, doctrine, ritual—these 
e not the function of public schools, but of the church, 
¢ home, and voluntary agencies.* The public schools 
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observing the limits of their assigned task appropriately 
cooperate in a reasonable arranging of school schedules 
and programs, to permit parents and churches to meet 
their respective responsibilities for specifically religious 
instruction. 

Expressing one’s religion through ethical conduct is 
a functional outworking of one’s belief and commit- 
ment. In these terms religion is functional and not 
sectarian. Developing acceptable ethical judgments 
and conduct is the joint concern of home, church, public 
school and community. Each should reinforce the 
other in helping the pupil develop the kind of behavior 
which most Americans consider necessary to the de- 
velopment of a free society. 

Wide-spread usage and the significant content of 
such terms as “ethical character” and “moral and spir- 
itual values” suggest that there is some common 
ground, not only among religious people who are con- 
vinced that the highest quality of personality emerges 
only when vital religious faith is at the center, but also 
between religious people and those who deny the pre- 
suppositions of religion. Churches in the main support 
the common stress upon the importance of “moral and 
spiritual values.” Agreement on importance is helpful. 
George Washington saw reason to say long ago, “Of 
all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable 


supports. ... And let us with caution indulge the sup- 
position that morality can be maintained without 
religion.” 


b. Desired Behavior. There is substantial agree- 
ment upon what kind of individual and group behavior 
is wanted. The same behavioral goals for pupils may 
be sought by school and church, and interpreted dif- 
ferently by each. For example, both school and church 
seek to develop pupils who are committed to the prac- 
tice of brotherhood. The school teaches the practice 
of brotherhood as a part of the democratic ideal. The 
church teaches brotherly love as a response to the 
command of God to love one’s neighbor. Church and 
school may and should interpret their behavioral goals 
in ways which reveal common elements, and thus 
strengthen the appeal to the pupil. 

But church and school must each be free to interpret 
its own role with integrity. Whereas the church’s 
ultimate concern goes beyond strengthening democ- 
racy, the school’s primary concern is limited to the 
tasks assigned by modern society. The public school 
is out of character when it becomes involved in de- 
fending or rejecting the theological claims of religious 
groups. 

Again, persons of different commitments may agree 
on what is desirable conduct while disagreeing on the 
sanctions for that conduct. The secular humanist may 
practice brotherhood as an expression of a purely 
human value, while the committed Christian practices 
brotherly love because the prior love of Christ calls 
it forth. 

c. Factual information. In a pluralistic society the 
school has a significant and interpretive function to 
perform regarding the nature of such a society. Where 
germane to subject matter, it should provide factual 
information about religious movements that have 
influenced the development of our free institutions. It 
should foster good intergroup relations by seeking to 
help pupils appreciate the kind of diversity that exists 
within our culture. The school should encourage in 


*For discussion of the role of the public school in instruction 
of facts, see Section 3, E.2 in Part II, following 
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the child a spirit of free inquiry. It is not the public 
school’s task directly to try to secure a specific religious 
commitment. 

d. Sanctions Are Important. In teaching and ad- 
vocating values which religious persons see as out- 
comes of religious faith, the school should (1) be 
aware of the multiple sanctions for these values ac- 
cepted in our society; (2) recognize that religious per- 
sons see these values in ways which allow for the addi- 
tion of sanctions of religious faith. The school should 
not teach that the values alone are important, and that 
the question of sanctions is unimportant. Rather, 
pupils should be encouraged to adopt for themselves 
those values and sanctions which provide maximum 
meanings. 

In many public schools there is an attempt to main- 
tain a strict silence not only in regard to the different 
claims oi particular faiths, but also concerning question 
of whether or not God exisis. This silence is often 
mistaken for neutrality, or even for objectivity. The 
practical effect may be to give support to the charge by 
some that religious questions have no importance and 
that religion itself does not count. On those occasions 
when silence should be maintained, the silence should 


- be interpreted as a recognition that questions about the 


nature oi God are beyond the province of the public 
schools, and pupils should be referred to their homes 
and churches. A mistaken interpretation of separation 
of church and state may result in attacks upon religious 
freedom, since intelligent understanding of the issues 
involved is avoided. When pupils receive the im- 


- pression (however misiaken it may be) that this avoid- 


ance comes out of the deliberate or militant desires of 
their teachers, they find themselves in the position of 
having to affirm or deny a sectarian secularism, which 
could be in effect a new type of “established religion.” 

Fairness in a pluralistic society requires an entirely 
different attitude in the classroom. The practical im- 
plications of a pluralistic society prohibit public schools 
from inculcating belief in God, and they require that 
a child be encouraged to explore religious questions 
and to seek for religious understanding. The child 
should be acquainted with the fact that the majority 
oi our people have believed in God and that our great- 
est men were often men of deep faith. He should ask 
why our governments, local, state, and national, have 
professed belief in God and acted upon it. He should 
be encouraged to seek after and appropriate for himself 
values and sanctions providing maximum meaning, and 
be brought to see the need for commitment to the high- 
est source of good that he can discover. It must be 
made clear that the sanctions of faith, its consequences 


Part II. 


The application of general principles to specific prob- 
lems is not always easy. A course of action which 
commends itself to any group in the community usually 
has in it some values against which other values must 
be weighed. The choice of one course of action may 
mean loss of values to be gained by another course. 

Yet general principles must be applied to specific 
problems if they are to count for anything. The fol- 
lowing statements are therefore offered for considera- 
tion by churchmen in local communities where prob- 
lems arise. Local conditions may cause variation from 
recommendations made from the national viewpoint. 
Every local decision also affects the national situation. 
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and institutional expressions—cardinal articles 
for the believer—are left to the teaching and nut 
ministries of home and church where pepe 
belong, and where they can be transmitted and i 
preted most effectively. Differences between the 
firmations of members of particular faiths emphas 
point upon which they all agree, that religious b | 
are important. This children in public schools 1 
learn. 
In all of this, freedom of belief must be preser 
The rights of minorities, however small, must aly 
be a matter for solicitous concern. Although the sch 
is under obligation to reflect faithfully the life ¢ 
culture of a total community overwhelmingly e¢ 
mitted to the preservation of American ¢ 
based on theistic faith, it must respect the personal 
civil rights of the child or family of unpopular religi 
or political views, so long as they do not clash ¥ 
public morality. The school sustains the basic vi 
that our democratic institutions should be uphe 
respected, served, defended and improved. The school 
should not pursue any trend toward a non-religious 
view of life. Attempts to dominate public schools 
a sectarian view of life are also to be avoided. Ead 
child must be protected from embarrassment beca’ 
of his faith or lack of it. No preferment, overt 
implied, of one religious group over another should b 
tolerated. s 
e. Public Schools Are For All. The schools exist fo: 
all the people, Protestants, Orthodox, Roman Catholies 
Jews, unbelievers and all others. Churches must avoid 
pressure upon the school to do what it cannot d6 
Parents and churches must go on from there, nurtt 
and teaching separately and together as their o 
understanding of God requires. If the public schools 
ean declare their identity of purpose with the govern= 
ments which created them and with the people w 
support them, they have done enough. More sho 
not be expected. f 
£. Obligations of Teachers. Christian teachers mé 
have temptations to make of the school a church = 
of the classroom an evangelistic hall. The more cor 
plete the commitment of the teacher, the more pow 
ful his temptation, because of the evangelistic al 
missionary nature of the Christian faith. But tt 
teacher must remember that the publie school is n 
the proper place for attempts to win converts to 
faith, or any faith, however commonly held. Th 
must be done within the church, home, and comm ni 
In the public school classroom, the teacher has oblig 
tions to all the parents and taxpayers for the defir 
and limited purposes of public education. 


1. Auziliary Services. The state through its po 
to tax, provides public school facilities to insure t 
availability of an education to each child and youth 
the community. These services are open to all witho 
regard to race, class, religion, or nationality. : 
who do not care to take advantage of the provisic 
for public schooling and its services are constitution 
protected in their right to avail themselves of facilit 
privately controlled and supported. Just as the ge 
ernment is not expected to construct and service 
vate roads which may be built alongside public hig 
ways, it should not be expected to subsidize non-puk 
schools nor provide them with services of an educz 
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a) 
mal nature. Use of public funds for bus transporta- 
ion and textbooks for children in non-public schools 
; therefore opposed. 
‘Medical and health services, on the other hand, are 
or the protection and furtherance of the health of the 
adividual and the community in general. The lunch 
rogram contributes primarily to the health of the indi- 
idual child, serves as a means of distributing surplus 
90d. Such services are not immediately related to the 
ducational enterprise. 
If voted, funds for auxiliary services to children 
1 non-public schools should be voted in welfare budg- 
ts rather than the public school budget. Expendi- 
ures of all public funds should be administered by 
ublic authorities responsible to the electorate. 


_ Federal Guidance Testing Services. The testing 
nd discovery of mental ability by means of intel- 
gence testing as provided for in the National De- 
mse Education Act of 1958 needs to be carefully 
ratched. This service to the individual child can be 
f great benefit both to him and to the community as 
whole. Taken by itself this testing service now ex- 
mded by Act of the Congress to pupils in public, 
rivate and church-supported schools alike can be a 
elpful service. 

If the government-financed testing service, however, 
ecomes administratively identified with the educa- 
onal program of the school itself then church and 
ate have become commingled in a manner contrary 
» our American traditions. Nor should these federal 
rovisions for testing in church-supported schools be 
iken as a precedent for future demands upon public 
inds for support of church-controlled education. 


Relations in Teaching Work 

a. Public School Use of Church Facilities. Churches 
ay properly offer to the community the temporary 
se of their buildings to meet the emergency needs of 
ublic schools, when such facilities meet safety and 
ther standards for public school use. Fair rent should 
e paid. For long-term policy, separation of institu- 
ons is essential. As soon as possible—usually within 
wree-to-five years—public buildings for the public 
sthools should be provided by tax money. While such 
mergency needs are being met by use of church build- 
igs, no intended advantage should be given any church 
stitution. Public schools should not enter into long- 
rm arrangements for use of church facilities. In no 
ase should church facilities be used for school pur- 
oses to circumvent the law of the land. 


b. Church Use of Public School Facilities. Public 
*hool buildings and facilities should be available at a 
ir rental to churches during an emergency at such 
mes and on such terms as they are available to other 
on-profit organizations in the community. State laws 
10uld be scrupulously obeyed. For long-term policy, 
1urch organizations should not use for sectarian pur- 
oses buildings provided by tax money. 

ce. Released Time and Dismissed Time. The Division 
f Christian Education of the National Council of 
hurches recognizes the need for time during the 
*hool week for the churches to provide regular reli- 
ious instruction on released or dismissed time. A 
ommittee on Weekday Religious Education has been 
stablished with responsibility for services to the 
nurches in this area of work. | - , 
Weekday religious education on released time or 
ismissed time should be entirely under the direction 
f churches, wherein is lodged responsibility for its 
ontent, financial support, and quality of work. Pro- 
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fessional standards and building standards should be 
comparable to standards of the public school. Attend- 
ance must be on a voluntary basis, a child being ex- 
cused from school only on a written request of his 
parents. 

In establishing and maintaining a program of week- 
day religious education, the principle of separation of 
church and state enunciated by the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Zorach case* is to be observed in 
letter and spirit. The National Council of Churches 
continues to advise against the use of public school 
buildings during school hours, and use of the public 
school machinery in conducting such classes.” Local 
boards of education and councils of churches have of 
course the right and responsibility to develop their 
own sound patterns of procedure. 


d. “Moral and Spiritual Values.” The public school 
has long taught ethical and moral values. Plans for 
teaching these should be encouraged and strengthened. 
The questions of support or “sanctions” for the values 
taught are matters on which there are differences of 
convictions. Christians and Jews find the essential 
support for them in theistic faith. The Declaration of 
Independence describes men as endowed by their 
Creator with unalienable rights, as under a Divine 
Providence and a Supreme Judge; some of the indi- 
vidual rights of men are spelled out in the Constitu- 
tion’s first ten amendments. Public schools properly 
include in their imstruction understanding of these 
terms and facts of history. The public schools there- 
fore rightly teach that religion is an important aspect of 
our national heritage, that it is commonly accepted that 
this nation subsists “under God,” and that mora! and 
ethical values are widely held to rest upon religious 
grounds and sanctions. No person is required to accept 
any article of belief, but all should be acquainted with 
these important facts. In a pluralistic society there are 
many bases for support of values which may properly 
be explored in the public school classroom. 

The growth of children is greatly influenced by the 
persons they love and admire. The teacher is a central 
fisure in the effort to lead children to recognize and 
accept moral and spiritual values, such as the sacred- 
ness of human personality, brotherhood, justice, love. 
The more fully such qualities are exemplified in the 
teacher’s life, the more certain we are that the child 
in his care will be inspired to adopt them as his own. 
The public schools should continue to emphasize the 
importance of these values. 


e. Some Contemporary Approaches. In a democracy 
erected on the principle of separation of church and 
state it is manifestly improper for public schools to 
indoctrinate students in the tenets of sectarian religion, 
whether theistic or humanistic. Various other ways 
of treating religion in public schools need appraisal. 

(1.) A Common Core of Religious Faith. It has 
often been proposed that the common convictions of 
Protestants, Orthodox, Roman Catholics, Jews and 
other theists be taught as elements of religious faiths 
supposedly held by all members of the community. It 


3See Resource Materials for relevant quotation. 

®“Standards for Weekday Church Schools” and “Introducing 
the Weekday Church School” are available at 25 cents each 
from the Department of Publication, National Council of 
Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, New York. Free 
on request is information of the “Cooperative Series of Week- 
day Church School Texts.” on request to Cooperative Publi- 
cation Association, Box 179, Beaumont and Pine Blvd.. St 
Louis 3, Missouri. See also “Statement of Purpose of Weekday 
Religious Education” in Resource Materials, following. 
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has been urged that the Old Testament, sacred to Jews 
and Christians, be taught in the school as divinely 
inspired revelation. 

Though attractive, the common core proposal does 
not offer substantial promise of immediate use. When 
one considers the wide range of belief and practice to 
be found among us, the amount of “common core” is 
small. Even in those communities in which all religious 
people are theists, it must be remembered that Old 
Testament materials, while acceptable to Jews in so far 
as their contents are concerned, are often unacceptable 
as a “common core” because of connotations and con- 
text when taught by Christians. Nor is there yet a 
canon and an English text of the Old Testament ac- 
cepted fully by the several faiths. Christians and Jews 
differ enormously among themselves, and with each 
other, on warrants and sanctions for their convictions 
and for their sacred Scriptures. To deal in any depth 
with these “cores” of conviction and sacred literature 
involves the explanation and invocation of these.sanc- 
tions. At this point “commonness” ends, and con- 
scientious division begins. This proposal is worth fur- 
ther study, but seems to offer little present hope for 
advance. Workable plans must be sought elsewhere. 


(2.) The Regular School Subjects Teach Facts. The 
role of religion in contemporary culture is an essential 
element in general education. Some current affairs 
can be understood only by considering religious as well 
as other ideas and facts. Similarly, objective study 
about religion is done in history, literature, art, music, 
when the integrity of the regular subject is maintained. 
Teacher-training institutions should prepare teachers 
to deal with religious aspects of these subjects. 

The Judeo-Christian heritage supplies the major 
context in ‘which the American vision arose, and 
theistic belief remains a predominant, though often 
inarticulate, commitment of most Americans. Belief 
in God and in inalienable rights stemming from God is 
taken for granted in our cultural life, and in our public 
institutions. The historical religious assumptions and 
foundations of the American heritage should be ex- 
plicitly recognized and factually presented as the reg- 
ular school subjects are taught in the public schools, 
with no person compelled to agree with any assump- 
tions of faith. So also should be taught the historical 
facts about religious conflict and persecution. 


(3.) Elective Courses. At the high school level, 
elective courses such as comparative religion, Bible, or 
sacred literature, seem worthy of consideration as 
proper offerings in the public schools when taught with 
responsibility to the total community and by teachers 
whose qualifications equal those of other teachers in 
their respective subject fields. Such courses have 
values comparable to those of other elective units of- 
fered in many high schools. Again, teacher-training 
institutions should offer training to prepare public 
school teachers to handle these subjects in schools 
wishing to schedule them. 

f. Use of the Bible in General Education. The Bible 
may be used as primary reference material in the 
teaching of several subjects in the school. English and 
history courses, for example, may utilize the Bible in 
special areas to illustrate concepts being studied. Use 
of the Bible in these instances should take into account 
the various religious traditions, including translations 
used in the homes served by the school. This in no 
way relieves home and church of a responsibility which 
is theirs alone, for using the same Bible for distinctively 
religious and sectarian purposes. 


g. The Pupil’s Time Is to Be Shared. Where diffi- 
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culties arise because of competition between the ch 
and the school for the time of the pupil, confer 
between leaders of the two institutions should be held 
for purposes of mutual understanding and cooperation. 

Public schools in some school districts do not sched- 
ule functions on Wednesday afternoon and night, keep- 
ing that open for church activities. Teachers in some 
public schools do not assign homework on Friday, with 
the thought that the public school does not teach al 
things, that religious organizations appropriately de- 
serve time for religious services and activities whethe: 
scheduled on Friday night, Saturday, or Sunday. Mos: 
public schools try to avoid scheduling events to be 
held on a major holy day. Such arrangements ar 
appropriate consequences of the division of labor be. 
tween public school, home, and church. In such man. 
ner, schools may appropriately cooperate in scheduling 
their events.’ The schedule of the public schools shoul 
similarly allow for values of vacation church schools 
summer assemblies, camps, conferences, etc., if plan 
are made to extend the public school year. 

h. School Credit for Off-Campus Religious Courses 
Credit:for study in Bible is given by public high school: 
in many states under varying conditions. Colleg 
credits for studies done in accredited church institu: 
tions in higher education, when transferred to a publi 
institution of higher education are usually acceptes 
within limits of the specified course of study, but a 
the high school level transfer of similar credit is some. 
times questioned. 

It seems appropriate for the public high school t 
give credit for Bible study or religious courses done it 
church institutions under identical standards for trans: 
fer of other credits, in accordance with state laws an 
accrediting regulations. 


4. Conflicts of Conscience and Public Education 
Among problems schoolmen are currently meeting i 
relation to the religious convictions of their student 
and patrons are many involving freedom of conscience 
On plea of religious freedom, religious faiths ask fo 
exemption from compulsory vaccination and X-ray 
examinations. It is recommended that all parents o 
public school children abide by the rules of publi 
health authorities with respect to compulsory vaccina 
tion and X-ray examinations. If for reasons of reli 
gious conviction, parents request exemption of thei 
children from such requirements, such requests shoul 
be granted except when, in the opinion of public healt 
authorities, the health of others in the community wil 
be endangered. In times of epidemic dangers or dis 
aster, the health and welfare of the community mus! 
for the time, take priority over individual rights. Th 
community may set health standards or requirement 
for teachers in order to protect the health of th 
children. 

On a similar plea, members of some religious faith 
ask for exemption from instruction in the germ theor 
and bodily symptoms of disease. Freedom of religio: 
does not mean freedom to be ignorant of basic surviva 
factors. Methods of sanitation, antisepsis, and publi 
health based upon the germ theory have aided in ex 
tending life expectancy from 25 to 70 years. The gern 
theory cannot be considered optional in general edu 
cation. 

The community has the right to require that childre: 


7See Resource Materials for quotations from Zorach an 
Everson decisions. 
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come acquainted with essential health information. 
1e school should not try to compel belief of this in- 
pmation, nor individual action based upon it, by all 
any pupils, any more than it should compel belief 
any other subject which may infringe on religious 
shts. Where the subject matter objected to is not 
dged to be indispensable to the child’s survival or 
> community’s health, children may be excused. The 
tht of the minority does not include determination 
policy for public institutions, so long as exemption 
‘ves to protect individual conscience. 

Few denominations related to the National Council 
Churches have made official pronouncements on 
sse and similar issues, although the Department of 
ligious Liberty has examined comparable areas. 
ese problems of conscience often come from sects 
d groups which do not relate themselves to other 
igious bodies, so that grounds for their scruples are 
t generally understood. Tensions are seen between 
1eral welfare and rights of conscience in some cases. 
st as it is possible to claim “conscience” for a whim, 
it is possible to dispose lightly of disruptive ques- 
ns in the name of “welfare.” Only a real threat to 
» general welfare should override the rights of con- 
ence. 

[here are a number of contested points which arise 
connection with the daily program of the school at 
ich genuine issues of religious dissent emerge. A 
Id of Jehovah’s Witnesses refuses to salute the flag 
to repeat the pledge of allegiance. A pacifist high 
100] student cannot in good conscience participate in 
itary training. Standards of modesty and/or con- 
tions about amusements and recreation grounded in 
igious belief cause parents and their children to 
stain from some kinds of physical education, from 
ial dancing, from classroom sex instruction. Teach- 
or students may hold to certain behavior patterns 
ieved by them to be matters of conscience. In all 
se matters the private religious conscience should be 
pected, no overt or covert attempt at coercion should 
made and the school exert, every effort to respect 
ial non-conformity based upon religious conviction, 
nn at the cost of administrative inconvenience or 
loyance. 


. Religious Observances, Worship, Clubs 

. Religious Observances in the School. The First 
1endment to the Constitution says that “the Congress 
ll make no law respecting an establishment of reli- 
mn, nor prohibiting the free exercise thereof. . . .” 
e public school is not designed to be a church. The 
ver of the state should not be used to compel any 
son to attend a service of worship,‘nor to prohibit 
h attendance. 

situations in schools vary greatly. Some religious 
ervances such as moments of silent prayer, a com- 
n prayer, the reading of Scripture, and similar basic 
igious statements or recognitions, are practiced in 
ny communities. Seasonal religious music and rec- 
lition are also common in many communities. There 
uld be no laws requiring such practices. Within 
al limits and community custom, participation in 
h practices is appropriate when they are natural 
her than strained expression; no person should be 
npelled to participate, nor should special sectarian 
vantage be-intended for any institution or group. 
ristians should be especially sensitive to the fact that 
Idren are not noted for their non-conformity, and 
tt so-called voluntary exemption does not overcome 
»compulsion exerted by majority behavior. 
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Religious customs which call for grace at meals 
should be honored. When the school is responsible 
(in loco parentis) for the time, safety, and activities of 
the student, occasions such as school camps, band and 
athletic trips, and the like, the school should encourage 
and give opportunity to the student to observe his own 
religious practices. 

Public graduation exercises should be held in public 
buildings. It is appropriate that a prayer be made 
invoking the blessings of Almighty God upon the people 
and their institutions. The prayer is best expressed in 
terms most meaningful for the religious affiliations 
represented in the particular audience, but each person 
taking his turn in leading public prayer should be free 
to speak from his own tradition. The public school 
may follow the pattern of the Congress and the inau- 
guration of the President of the United States. 

If a baccalaureate exercise with definitely religious 
content is desired by a community, attendance should 
be voluntary, bearing in mind again the pressures upon 
the student toward conformity. Each church in the 
community may wish to conduct religious exercises 
honoring its own graduates, or join with other churches 
in similar exercises. 


b. Excused Absences for Religious Observances and 
Holidays. Parents on occasion seek to have their chil- 
dren excused for special religious rites, holy days, con- 
ferences, and retreats. Such requests are made as a 
right of the parent who is responsible for the religious 
instruction of the child. Where the right is in ques- 
tion, or abuses appear to handicap the work of the 
public school, rules or regulations should arrange hours 
for such events which do not conflict unduly with 
public school schedules and policy. Schools have a 
right to expect coordination among churches for such 
requests, and the school should generally be protected 
against unilateral congregational demands for anything 
more than a single special occasion during a school 
year. School authorities should also be considerate as 
to scheduling tests and compulsory work at these times. 
Advance conferences between public school and church 
authorities should lead to better understanding and 
unity of action. 


ce. Religious Holidays During Public School Terms. 
Proposals for Saturday classes as a means of making 
up time lost because of storm or other emergency 
should include consideration for children of faiths hold- 
ing Saturday a religious holiday, and such as often use 
Saturday for religious instruction preparatory to con- 
firmation. Like consideration should be given to reli- 
gious holidays of the patrons of the school in arrang- 
ing dates for important events of the school year, such 
as the opening of school terms, and scheduling major 
tests. 


d. Extracurricular Clubs. Clubs with character- 
education purposes should be expected to fulfill the 
same requirements as other clubs with academic 
or leisure-time purpose. They may be organized by 
school students, meet on schoolgrounds, and be assisted 
by faculty leadership voluntarily offered. The public 
school is not the arena for evangelistic or proselyting 
endeavor and such activities must not be engaged in on 
school premises with school support. 


6. Financial Support of Church-Related Education 


a. Scholarships. Proposals come from some quar- 
ters for tuition scholarships from tax funds for ele- 
mentary and secondary school pupils in church-related 
schools. Elementary and secondary education is gen- 
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erally compulsory for all educable children in order to 
provide for the transmission of our cultural heritage 
as necessary preparation of each student for life in a 
democratic society. It provides the basic tools for 
learning and continued education. Since elementary 
and secondary education is essentially free and avail- 
able to all through public schools, there is no sound 
basis for scholarships at this level. 

b. Loan Funds for Educational Buildings. At the 
higher education level, church-related institutions 
borrow substantial funds from the federal government 
to build dormitories and other self-liquidating facilities. 
Since provision is made through taxation for public 
school buildings for all children, government loans 
should not be extended to non-public elementary and 
secondary schools. 


7. Outreach Efforts of the Churches 

a. Religious Census. It is desirable, if state laws 
do not prohibit, that the public schools make note of 
the religious affiliation of its pupils in the process of 
enrollment, in order that pupils may be dealt with help- 
fully in connection with leaves of absence for religious 
holidays, or similar matters of religious understanding, 
or in discipline, counselling, or first aid. When questions 
are asked for such record of religious affiliation by the 
school administration, response should be optional. No 
person should be required to answer against his con- 
science, and report of non-affiliation is to be received 
on a par with report of active affiliation. It seems 
inappropriate, however, for churches to take a religious 
census on public school property, or to request the 
public school organization to do so, nor should they 
seek use of confidential data in public school files on 
such matters. 

b. Religious Literature. Public school personnel 
should not aid nor permit the distribution of religious 
literature upon public school property for the advan- 
tage of any sect or denomination. No child should be 
required to receive or to use religious literature against 
his conscience. 

Sectarian literature is out of place in the public 
school, except for purposes of general education. At 
the high school level, there may be a valid use of 
literature containing sectarian points of view for pur- 
poses of general education, comparable to factual study 
of platforms of political parties, when such study is 
integral to a regular school subject. It appears desir- 
able that school policy make possible such use of sec- 
tarian literature for purposes of understanding, and 
not for propaganda or indoctrination. Such material 
should be relevant to the school subject under study, 
and all relevant viewpoints should be available. The 
high school student has a right to free search for truth 
within limits of his maturity level and the purposes 
of general education. 

ec. Distribution of Bibles. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has ruled that the distribution of a 
single translation of the Bible to children in the pub- 
lic schools is an “establishment of religion” prohibited 
by law.’ Full compliance with ruling court decisions 
is advised. Effective ways of distributing the Bible 
are to be found through church, home, and the other 
agencies. 


“See also pages 22-24. 


‘Tudor vs. Board of Education, 14 N. J. 31 (1953) ; certiorari 
denied. 348 U.S. 816 (1954). 
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8. The Standing of Leaders in Church and Se 

a. Clergy in the Schools. The participati 
clergymen in the life and work of the school d ’ 
special mention. They are called in most frequent 
for one of several purposes: 4 

(1.) They may participate with others as communit 
leaders concerned for the general social well-bei 
the community. Their function, in such instances, 
not a narrowly clerical role, but one of responsibi 
citizenship. Thus clergymen appear in a “career day 
program on the same basis with representatives | 
other professions and trades. e 

(2.) They may participate in religious observanei 
for school assemblies or public gatherings held und: 
school auspices. The invocation of the blessing of Ge 
upon the life of the school seems entirely appropriat 
Prudence will indicate that the school will be sensitin 
to the variety of religious convictions represented | 
the gathering and will choose representative leaders 
in rotation accordingly. 

(3.) Service may be rendered at times by clea 
in advancing common understanding of their own or | 
other religious faiths. The appearance of minister 
priests, and rabbis, for example, to discuss under 4] 
propriate conditions-differences and similarities of # 
major religious faiths, may advance goodwill in t 
community, and enrich the learning process in # 
school. 

(4.) Public schools should be free to invite clergyaih 
who have special competence in any subject field, e 
history, literature, music, social studies, to come | 
special resource persons for classroom use. In accep 
ing such invitations, clergymen will accept also # 
obligations of the classroom such as objectivity 
approach, willingness to learn as well as to teae 
respect for the integrity of the learner, avoidance 
sectarian advantage, and fidelity to the scope of 4 
course of study. 

(5.) Members of the clergy and religious ordei 
personally and professionally qualified, may teach 
public schools on the same terms as other citizer 
When so employed, they should make sure their offi 
is not misused for sectarian advantage. Garbs repri 
sentative of a religious faith or order should not | 
worn by any public school teacher while on duty. Ti 
selection and employment of public school teache 
should be in the hands of public school officials dea 
ing directly with the individual teachers. Persons in oi 
ders requiring the taking of oaths or other obligation 
which would interfere with serving children of ¢ 
faiths on an identical basis should not be employe 
as teachers in public schools. 


b. The Standing of the Teacher. As a dynamic ar 
directive influence in the lives of children, the publ 
school teacher has a strategic role in a democratic ar 
pluralistic society. The nature of his work and reli 
tions to students lodges in the teacher a power © 
develop or destroy the incentive for moral and spiritu 
development. This responsibility places the teach 
under the imperative of a continuing process of pe 
sonal discipline and professional growth. 

"The deserving and dedicated teacher is entitled to tt 
highest respect both as a person and as a profession 
worker. The church should encourage the conscier 
tious efforts of the teacher, support his work and pre 
tect him from personal abuse by unethical and unit 
formed persons and groups of the community. 
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/ 
A. Define the Roles. Ordinarily Christian parents in 
e United States prefer to meet their responsibility 
r the general education of their own children and 
| children through support of a commen school. There 
‘thus assigned to the public school major responsi- 
lity for general education, including the skills of 
eracy, and for certain basic preparation for com- 
tent citizenship. The public schools are assigned a 
red responsibility for many other things, such as 
ational training and education in manners and 
orals. The home and the church instruct in religious 
ith and practice. 

The public school should make cléar these distinc- 
ms, so that children in attendance and their parents 
il understand that the public school does not edu- 
te persons in all matters of life, and that the com- 
unity must look elsewhere for those aspects of edu- 
tion not assigned to the public school. It is the 
sk of the church and the home—not the public school 
to provide adequate programs of religious education. 
1e home and church should send to the public school 
ildren grounded in a faith, who know why they 
sh to learn and for what ends they are being schooled. 
1¢ public school, in turn, gives these children skills 
d insights providing foundations for further reli- 
9us education. 

B. Support of Free Public Education. Where the 
le of the public school is thus defined and under- 
od, where it teaches well in its proper fields, where 
provides equal and adequate opportunity for all 
ildren of the community, where it promotes moral 
d spiritual values, and where it is friendly to reli- 
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Part III. Conclusion 

1 gion, the public school is to be commended. Such 
2 happy results are the product of the joint concern 
3 and work not only of schoolmen but of citizens in gen- 
4 eral, among whom should be numbered every active 
5 churchman. 

6 Where the public schools do not meet such standards, 
7 church members as citizens have a responsibility to 
8 help them to do so, to be worthy instruments for the 
9 education of their own and other children. We call 


upon the people of our churches to defend rights of 
public school students to freedom of inquiry and 
thought. At the same time, we call for frank and 
friendly evaluation and criticism, looking toward every 
possible improvement of the public schools. 

In this sense, as an expression of Christian responsi- 
bility for the child and for the social order, we give our 
ardent support to the cause of free tax-supported 
education in the United States of America. 

C. The Need for Further State and Local Studies. 
The many questions considered in the foregoing 
illustrate the need for discussion in school districts 
throughout the nation. Conferences are recommended 
between public school and church leadership regard- 
ing common concerns and points of tension so that 
both school and church may perform their proper 
functions most effectively and in fullest cooperation. 
Similar study and discussion are needed in local church 
and community groups to develop support for the 
public schools to clarify their function, and constantly 
to evaluate their objectives and improve their programs. 

The End of the Study Document 
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Statements 


[The National Council of the Churches 
Christ in the U.S.A. has spoken offi- 
lly to some aspects of problems treated 
the Study Document, “Relation of 
ligion to Public Education.” 


From the Message of the General As- 
mbly of the National Council of the 
urces of Christ in the U.S.A., in ses- 
m at Denver, Colorado, December 1952, 
mes the following: 


The crucial problem concerning reli- 
m in education emerges in relation to 
= public schools. We believe in our 
blic school system. It is unfair to say 
it where religion is not taught in a 
blic school, that school is secular or 
dless. The moral and cultural atmos- 
ere in a school and the attitude, the 
swpoints, and the character of the 
ichers can be religious and exert a 
igious influence, without religion 
cessarily being taught as a subject. 
1 the other hand, a way must be found 
make the pupils of American schools 
rare of the heritage of faith upon which 
is nation was established, and which has 
en the most transforming influence in 
stern culture. This we believe can be 
ne in complete loyalty to the basic 
people: involved in the separation~of 
urch and state. On no account must 
_ educational system which is per- 
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meated by the philosophy of secularism, 
something quite different from religious 
neutrality, be allowed to gain control of 
our public schools. We cannot, moreover, 
admit the proposition that in a public 
system of education the state should have 
the unchallenged right to monopolize 
all the hours during which a boy or girl 
receives instruction five days of the 
week. In some constitutional way pro- 
vision should be made for the inculca- 
tion of the principles of religion, whether 
within or outside the precincts of the 
school, but always within the regular 
schedule of a pupil’s working day. 

In the meantime, the state should con- 
tinue to accord freedom to religious 
bodies to carry on their own schools. But 
those who promote parochial schools 
should accept the responsibility to pro- 
vide full support for those schools, and 
not expect to receive subsidies or special 
privileges from public authorities. The 
subsidization of education carried on un- 
der religious auspices would both violate 
the principle of the separation between 
church and state, and be a devastating 
blow to the public school system, which 
must be maintained. The solution of the 
problem lies in loyal support of our pub- 
lic schools and in increasing their aware- 
ness of God, rather than in state support 
of parochial schools. The reverent read- 
ing of selections from the Bible in public 
school assemblies or classes would make 


an important contribution toward deep- 
ening this awareness. 

But in all education, and in culture 
as a whole, the interests of truth are 
dependent upon f-eedom of thought. It 
is only through the toleration of ideas 
that we can look forward to an increased 
apprehension of truth and to the prepara- 
tion of stalwart representatives of truth. 
It is, in fact, good for truth to have to 
struggle with error. Nothing can be more 
fatal to truth and to the welfare of 
society as a whole than to try to sup- 
press by force so-called ideological 
errors. The attempt to suppress freedom 
of thought would be a sure way to facili- 
tate the establishment of a totalitarian 
form of government. Error must be met 
by truth in free and open encounter. The 
conscientious exvression of ideas must 
not be dealt with by a dungeon, a boy- 
cott of an Index, nor by arbitrary gov- 
ernmental action, character assassination, 
nor by the application of unjust economic 
and social pressures. 


The General Board of the National 
Council of Churches in session in Chi- 
cago, Illinois. May 20, 1953, received the 
report of a Committee asked to review 
among other things c proposal to estab- 
lish a Department of Religion and Pub- 
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lic Education in the National Council of 
Churches. Part of the committee report 
reads— 


In the services to be provided by this 
proposed department, every attempt will 
be made to strengthen the distinctive 
and appropriate educational roles of the 
home, the Church and the state school 
respectively. The home and the Church 
must assume their primary roles as 
teachers of religion. That is, to them is 
committed the responsibility of nurturing 
and instructing children in religion com- 
mitment, faith and discipleship. No 
agency of the state, including the school, 
can safely or wisely be entrusted with 
this task. 

At the same time, we believe that the 
public school has a responsibility with 
respect to the religious foundations of 
our national culture. It can declare, as 
the state itself declares, that the nation 
subsists under the governance of God 
and that it is not morally autonomous. 
It can acknowledge, furthermore, that 
human ethical and moral values have 
their ground and sanction in God. 

The school can do much in teaching 
about religion, in adequately affirming 
that religion has been and is an essen- 
tial factor in our cultural heritage. 

The school can bear witness to its 
appreciation of the place of religion by 
the personal characters of those who 
teach in its classrooms. 

No impairment of the separation of 
Church and State is involved in the 
assumption of such responsibilities. Nor 
is the basic responsibility of the home 
and Church in any way lessened. It is 
as committed persons gather in Churches 
and as they build homes that the most 
effective agencies of religious education 
are made possible. Moreover, as com- 
mitted persons teach in or administer 
the public schools, they can exert re- 
ligious influence by their character and 
behavior. 

The Committee believes that as the 
people of our American communities seek 
to enrich the life of their schools and as 
they seek to explore the rightful and 
proper place of religion therein, they will 
be wise to avoid reliance upon legisla- 
tive compulsion. Religious testimony and 
religious exercise especially are signifi- 
cant to the extent that they are free and 
voluntary. 

We assume that these preliminary ob- 
servations with regard to religion and 
public education will be supplanted in 
time by more comprehensive statements 
with regard to church-state relationships 
which will provide a general Council 
policy within which the Department of 
Religion and Public Education and all 
other units of the Council will operate. 


The General Board of the National 
Council of Churches in session at Evans- 
ton, Illinois, May 19, 1954, adopted the 
following resolution. In regard to the 
footnoted reservation of the question of 
auxiliary services, it should be reported 
that the question has as yet had no fur- 
ther consideration by the General Board. 


Recognizing that education in the 
United States is in a critical situation, 

Convinced that, in a number of States, 
the adoption of measures adequate to 
meet the situation is very improbable, 

The General Board of the NCCCUSA, 
confident that it is expressing the his- 
toric and continuing concern of the 
churches for education, 
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Favors such federal contributions to 
education* as shall be applied exclusively 
to the aid of tax-supported public schools, 
on condition that the funds be: 

1) paid over to agencies of the several 
States, and administered by them in 
accordance with their several statutory 
educational systems; 

2) allocated according to a formula 
that moves toward full educational 
opportunity in the public elementary and 
secondary schools, in the various sections 
of the nation, and, within the States, in 
both urban and rural districts, and for 
groups of different racial or national 
origins; 

3) safeguarded against the imposition 
of federal control in matters of educa- 
tional policy. 


*This policy statement does not deal with 
the question of auxiliary services, which 
is different in important aspects from that 
of direct aid to schools and requires sepa- 
rate consideration. 


The General Board of the National 
Council of Churches adopted the resolu- 
tion while in session at Omaha, Nebraska, 
December 1, 1955, close to the time of the 
1955 White House Conference on Educa- 
tion. 


During recent weeks there has been 
much public discussion of various par- 
ticular problems of education in Amer- 
ica. Citizen conferences, professional asso- 
ciations of educators, and clerical groups 
have been speaking about public schools, 
private schools, and religion or religious 
values in education. But there are aspects 
of the general situation which these 
statements have not encompassed and 
which need to be taken into considera- 
tion. : 

The pattern of education which pre- 
vails in America and which is appropriate 
to our free society, a major essential 
feature of which is separation of church 
and state, includes the public schools, 
private schools—many of them under 
church auspices—and special schools on 
Sundays or weekdays, some on released 
time for specific religious education. The 
Sunday or Sabbath schools, in which 
more than 37 million students are en- 
rolled, have often been omitted from 
recent discussions of education. 

The public schools alone are not ade- 
quate for the total institutional process 
of education. The home and the church 
must provide the major portion of re- 
ligious education. This combination of 
general public education and_ specific 
private religious education is the most 
generally prevailing pattern and has 
proved to be, on the whole, satisfactory, 
though both aspects need strengthening. 

Those who desire, instead, to maintain 
private schools in which general educa- 
tion and religious education are brought 
together in one institution are appro- 
priately free to do so in our pluralistic 
society. The full support for such private 
schools should be provided by those who 
choose to maintain them. Asking for the 
support of church schools by tax funds 
on the grounds that they contribute to 
the national welfare is not different in 
principle from asking for the support 
of churches by tax funds, for churches 
surely contribute to the national welfare. 
Such support would in both cases be 
contrary to the separation of church and 
state. } 

Most of us who support the combina- 
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tion of general public education and spe! 
cific private religious education do nm 
ask the public schools, supported b 
taxes and directed by the state, to assur 
responsibility for the formal teachij 
of religion. This is the responsibil 
primarily of the home and the chure 
Parents have the right to educate the’ 
children according to their conscienc 
and best wisdom. But to take this pos) 
tion is not to assume that the publ) 
schools are or need be godless. It — 
expected that they shall teach that re 
ligion is an essential aspect of oy 
national heritage and culture, that th 
nation subsists under the governance { 
God, and that our moral and ethie; 
values rest upon religious grounds an 
sanctions. To do otherwise, would be | 
distort history. . 

The public schools are a bulwark <« 
American democracy, being both a bas 
and -a product of our community lif 
The right of a democratic state to enforc 
compulsory school attendance is com 
promised and its own existence is put i 
jeopardy when good non-sectarian publ 
schools are not available for all childre: 

We pledge ourselves to the strengther 
ing of the public schools and to continue 
effort to improve religious education. i 
home and church so that it together wit 
public education may develop a mor 
God-fearing and morally responsible cit: 
zenry. 


The Executive Board of the Divisic 
of Christian Education of the Nation 
Council of Churches on February 1 
1960, adopted the following statement | 
the purpose of Weekday Religious Edi 
cation: 


In the knowledge that human life an 
experience resist compartmentalizatic 
and can be truly seen and evaluated onl 
within a framework of total and ultima' 
meaning, we affirm our conviction thi 
truth is whole, that persons are whol 
and that neither is logically divisible. 
is our belief, furthermore, that Americ 
education is dedicated to the propositio 
that the education of persons must | 
fully comprehensive and whole. 

Yet by the very nature of our trad 
tion and our present pluralistic cultur 
and for reasons determined by society : 
a whole, our public schools have not bee 
in a position to deal adequately with thi 
portion of human experience common! 
called religious. 

We, therefore, affirm that the church 
have an urgent responsibility to be: 
witness to the revelation of God withi 
the totality of man’s experience. There 
special need to help children and your 
people to interpret their public educatic 
in this perspective. Bearing this witne: 
in relation to public school education — 
the specific central purpose of the Div 
sion of Christian Education’s program «| 
weekday religious education on release 
reserved, or dismissed time. 


The Executive Board of the Diwisie 
of Christian Education, on February 1 
1960, adopted a statement from its De 
partment of Campus Christian Lif 
which says in part— 


We believe that it is the responsibilit 
of every college or university to provid 
adequately for teaching, research, an 
study in the area of religion. . . . Ideall; 
the curricular provisions for teachin 
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search, and study in the area of re- 
ion should be three-fold. First, a 
partment of religion should be pro- 
ied so that a critical, systematic, and 
ciplined study of the subject may be 
dertaken under the guidance of well 
ined teachers in scholarly, unapolo- 
ic and comprehensive ways, allowing 
- full academic freedom in this area. 
e theological discipline should be cen- 
1 to the department and adequate 
erings in the content of the Hebrew- 
ristian tradition should be included. 
e department should be established on 
par with other departments and _ it 
yuld function under regular academic 
cedures and policies. Secondly, certain 
irses using religious subject matter 
t the disciplines of fields other than 
nn theology (e.g., psychology, philoso~ 
y, literature, history, area studies, 
jiology) should be related within the 
lusive curriculum in religion to en- 
image diversity in instruction and 
Jer availability to students, and the 
tructors of such courses should be 
ated to the department of religion in 
institution-wide “field” of study in 
igion. Thirdly, integral to academic 
edom is the freedom for all instructors 
all fields to so expose the subjects 
ry teach that the issues, facts, and im- 
cations of religion may be included 
erever they arise, that they may teach 
m the point of view they actually 
d (since to hold none is impossible), 
1 that they may interpret their sub- 
t matter in its deeper and ultimate 
nensions. 


Other Materials 
from Church Sources 


NY CHURCH GROUPS have given con- 


eration to some of the problems in 
igion and public education. The Gen- 
1 Conference of the Methodist Church, 
example, has placed in its Discipline 
agraphs regarding public schools. 
1ong recent publications from’ church 
irces are: 


Our Public Schools,” an elective unit 
4 sessions for adults, by Thomas J. 
n Loon, with leader’s guide by John 
lvester Smith and Fred Cloud. 1958. 43 
Methodist Publishing House, Nash- 
le, Tenn., or nearest branch. 35 cents.” 


The Church and the Public Schools,” 
tatement approved by the 169th Gen- 
1 Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
the United States of America. 30 pp. 15¢ 
‘copy from Presbyterian Distribution 
vice, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 


N. Y. (Discussion guide available with 


antity orders.) 


The Relationship of Public and Paro- 
al School Education,” a statement of 
Board of Education, Reformed Church 
America, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
ck/27,.N: Y. 


The Relation of the Churches to the 
blic Schools and the Place of Religion 
Education,” prepared by the Commis- 
n on Religion and Education of the 
urch Federation of Greater Chicago, 
West Washington St., Chicago 2, Illi- 
s, 35 pp. 30¢ a copy. 


Christian Responsibility for Freedom” 
he title of a social action emphasis for 
0-61 in many denominations. A “case 
ok” by this title will be ready for use 
May 1960; two of its eight cases deal 
h problems of religion and public 
ools. For information and price quota- 
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tion, inquire of your denomination’s 
board of social action, or of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Liberty, Division of 


Christian Life and Work, National Coun- 
cil of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27. 


COURT DECISIONS 


Many decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court affect how public schools 
in any part of the United States may 
deal with religion. The complexity of the 
issues raised by cases bearing upon re- 
ligion and public education are such that 
the justices often differ among them- 
selves, to result in report of majority and 
dissenting opinions. The quotation which 
follows is from the majority opinion in 
the case of Tessim Zorach and Esta Gluck 
vs. Andrew G. Clauson, et al., Board of 
Education of the City of New York, et al. 
It is the latest word (1952) from the 
U.S. Supreme Court on the subject. The 
question at issue was the constitution- 
ality of a program of released time con- 
ducted by churches in their own build- 
ings. 


“We are a religious people whose in- 
stitutions presuppose a Supreme Being. 
We guarantee the freedom to worship as 
one chooses. We make room for as wide 
a variety of beliefs and creeds as the 
spiritual needs of man deem necessary. 
We sponsor an attitude on the part of 
government that shows no partiality to 
any one group and that lets each flourish 
according to the zeal of its adherents and 
the appeal of its dogma. When the state 
encourages religious instruction or co- 
operates with religious authorities by 
adjusting the schedule of public events 
to sectarian needs, it follows the best of 
our traditions. For it then respects the 
religious nature of our people and ac- 
commodates the public service to their 
spiritual needs. To hold that it may not 
would be to find in the Constitution a 
requirement that the government show 
a callous indifference to religious groups. 
That would be preferring those who be- 
lieve in no religion over those who do 
believe. Government may not finance re- 
ligious groups nor undertake religious 
instruction nor blend secular and sectarian 
education nor use secular institutions to 
force one or some religion on any per- 
son. But we find no constitutional re- 
quirement which makes it necessary for 
government to be hostile to religion and 
to throw its weight against efforts to 
widen the effective scope of religious in- 
fluence. The government must be neutral 
when it comes to competition between 
sects. It may not thrust any sect on any 
person. It may not make a religious 
observance compulsory. It may not coerce 
anyone to attend church, to observe a 
religious holiday, or to take religious 
instruction. But. it can close its doors or 
suspend its operations as to those who 
want to repair to their religious sanctuary 
for worship or instruction. .. . 

“In the McCollum case the classrooms 
were used for religious instruction and 
the force of the public school was used 
to promote that instruction. Here, as we 
have said, the public schools do no more 
than accommodate their schedules to a 
program of outside religious instruction. 
We follow the McCollum Case. But we 
cannot expand it to cover the present 
released time program unless separation 


of Church and State means that public 
institutions can make no adjustments of 
their schedules to accommodate the re- 
ligious needs of the people. We cannot 
read into the Bill of Rights such a phi- 
losophy of hostility to religion.” 


The majority opinion in the Zorach 
case speaks of following the McCollum 
case of 1948, in turn based on the Ever- 
son case of 1947, in which the U.S. 
Supreme Court said: 

The “establishment of religion” clause 
of the First Amendment means at least 
this: Neither a state nor the Federal 
Government can set up a church, Neither 
can pass laws which aid one religion, aid 
all religions, or prefer one religion over 
another. Neither can force nor influence 
a person to go to or to remain away from 
church against his will or force him to 
profess a belief or disbelief in any re- 
ligion. No person can be punished for 
entertaining or professing religious be- 
liefs or disbeliefs, for church attendance 
or non-attendance. No tax in any amount, 
large or small, can be levied to support 
any religious activities or institutions, 
whatever they may be called, or what- 
ever form they may adopt to teach or 
practice religion. Neither a state nor the 
Federal Government can, openly or 
secretly, participate in the affairs of any 
religious organizations or groups and vice 
versa. In the words of Jefferson, the 
clause against establishment of religion 
by law was intended to erect a “wall of 
separation between church and state.” 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States said in 1925, in rendering judg- 
ments for two Oregon corporations 
operating schools—the Hill Military 
Academy and the Society of Sisters— 

The foundational theory of liberty upon 
which all governments in this Union re- 
pose excludes any general power of the 
State to standardize its children by forc- 
ing them to accept instruction from pub- 
lic teachers only. The child is not the 
mere creature of the State; those who 
nurture him and direct his destiny have 
the right, coupled with the high duty, 
to recognize and prepare him for addi- 
tional obligations. . No question is 
raised concerning the power of the State 
reasonably to regulate all schools, to in- 
spect, supervise and examine them, their 
teachers and pupils; to require that all 
children of proper age attend some 
school, that teachers shall be of good 
moral character and patriotic disposi- 
tion, that certain studies plainly essen- 
tial to good citizenship must be taught, 
and that nothing be taught which is 
manifestly inimical to the public welfare. 


The U. S. Supreme Court, in 1954, 
when ruling that the constitutional rights 
of the American citizen are violated by 
racially segregated schools, said, 

Today, education is perhaps the most 
important function of state and local gov- 
ernments. Compulsory school attendance 
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laws and the great expenditures for edu- 
cation both demonstrate our recognition 
of the importance of education to our 
democratic society. It is required in the 
performance of our most basic public 
responsibilities, even service in the armed 
forces. It is the very foundation of good 
citizenship. Today it is a principal instru- 
ment in awakening the child to cultural 
values, in preparing him for later pro- 
fessional training and in helping him to 
adjust normally to his environment. In 
these days, it is doubtful that any child 
may reasonably be expected to succeed 
in life if he is denied the opportunity 
of an education. Such an opportunity, 
where the state has undertaken to pro- 
vide it, is a right which must be made 
available to all on equal terms. 
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~Why should bachelors and old na 
taxed for support of education of childr 
in the community? Do the obligations | 
the Christian extend beyond those of t 
citizen for education of children? Why? 


In the United States, is it possible to d 
tinguish between a school run for the pv 
pose of the state and a school run for t 
purposes of the people by people who & 
machinery of the state? Is the public sche 
in the United States better described 
the second than the first? 


To what extent do the permanent pro 
lems of federal-state-local district relatio 
ships affect problems of how publie schot 
deal with religion? Should the policies 
set ‘by trustees in local school distri¢’ 
By state legislature or department of ed 
cation? By the United States Congress 
Court? Why? f 


Is it possible to have freedom — 
conscience without freedom not to b 
lieve? : 


Should the public school help a chi 
to understand religious practices of I 
fellows? a 
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What objective data exist to show di 
ferences between products of public al 
non-public schools? Are any difference 
surely to be attributed to the kind 
school attended? | 


Figure the time a child spends in scho 
as a percentage of his time from bir 
to graduation. Compare teaching oppo 
tunities of home, school, church, cor 
munity. 


Are church day schools operated f 
purposes of religion, or for general edi 
cation? What portions of the progra 
serves each? Should such schools—a. 
seek tax support for all the progran 
b.—seek tax support for what is done f 
general education? c.—refuse all t 
support on the ground that a religit 
permeates the whole? 


What other facts would you like 
have before making decisions on he 
public schools should deal with religio: 
How can the facts be secured? 


Relation of Religion to Public Educatic 
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1, Miss M— adjusted the microscope. 
sr fifth-grade pupils were peering 
rough it, to catch their first glimpse 
protozoa. On the board she wrote, 
rotozoa—first form,” and “protoplasm— 
st life.” 
An interested boy read, and questioned, 
‘eacher! First life—how about Adam 
d Eve?” 
What do you wish that teacher in the 
iblic school to do? 


2. Mr. L— was in the sixth-grade 
ography class, reviewing reasons why 
ople think the world is round. Said Joe 
— from the second row, “Teacher! My 
id says the world is flat!” 

The class hushed, and the teacher 
xited. 

“The Bible says the world has four 
rners,’ added Joe. 

What do you wish that teacher in the 
blic school to do? 


3. What does the Bible say about re- 
onsibility of 

(a) parents 

(b) the church 

r the education of children, both their 
m and others? 


4. The Bible says (Mark 12:17) to 
nder to God and to Caesar what is 
eirs respectively. To what extent is 
lesar’s government comparable to our 
m? Compare “whether it is right... 
listen to you rather than to God...” 
\cts 4:19) with “Let every person be 
bject to the governing authorities.” 
omans 13.1). 


5. Do churches and states have the 
me goals, the same methods? The goals 
the state include peace, order, justice 
and welfare? Does it rightly use meth- 
s of compulsion? Does the church? 


6. “Everybody’s business is nobody’s 
isiness.” Whose business is it in the 
urch to concern himself with the wel- 
re of children in the public school? 
1e pastor? The minister of education? 
we Sunday school superintendent? 
hich, if any, committee? What are ad- 
ntages, disadvantages of placing re- 
onsibility on each? 


7. Compare the variety of definitions 


‘religion with the variety of definit ons 


éducation. Can people be talking about 
ligion and education, using different 
eanings of each? How can people using 
ards in different meanings get ac- 
lainted with the thought of the other 
rties in the discussion? How long do 
uu think this process requires, for un- 
rstanding? 


8. When you have a difficult subject, 
it better to “push it under the table,” 
to bring it on top of the table, where 
e light of reason and experience may 
» brought to bear upon it? What does 
ur answer say for your discussion of 
e “Relation of Religion to Public Edu- 
tion”? oe 


9. “A man’s religion is his own busi- 
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ness.” But what of the time when a man’s 
religious beliefs affect expenditures of 
tax money, or the policy of a public 
institution? To the extent that a man’s 
religious beliefs affect tax expenditures 
and policies of public institutions, is it 
invasion of privacy and freedom of con- 
science to discuss them? 


10. Discussion is sometimes inhibited 
or explosive because of hidden fears. 
How would discussion of problems in our 
paper be affected by Protestant fears of— 

1.—thought control, “telling me how to 

think”? 

2.—political domination from the Vati- 

can? 

3.—creation of non-Scriptural positions, 

e.g., those on purgatory, rever- 
ence for Mary? 

4—clerical control, power structure? 

—by experience of Jews in countries 
having an established religion in which 
Jews have met persecution? 
—by Roman Catholic experience as a 
minority in U. S. history? Are we more 
feared or fearing? Is solution of such 
fears necessary before profitable discus- 
sion of problems of religion and public 
education? 


11. The 1955 White House Conference 
on Education took as their first question, 
“What Should Our Schools Accomplish?” 
The schools, they answered, “should con- 
tinue to develop: 


1. The fundamental skills of com- 
munication—reading, writing, spelling as 
well as other elements of effective oral 
and written expression; the arithmetical 
and mathematical skills, including prob- 
lem solving... 

2. Appreciation for 
heritage. 

3. Civic rights and responsibilities and 
knowledge of American institutions. 

4. Respect and appreciation for human 
values and for the beliefs of others. 

5. Ability to think and evaluate con- 
structively and creatively. 

6. Effective work habits and self-dis- 
cipline. 

7. Social competency as a contributing 
member of a family and community. 

8. Ethical behavior based on a sense 
of moral and spiritual values. 

9. Intellectual curiosity and eagerness 
for life-long learning. 

10. Esthetic appreciation 
expression in the arts. 

11. Physical and mental health. 

12. Wise use of time, including con- 
structive leisure pursuits. 

13. Understanding of the physical 
world and man’s relation to it as repre- 
sented through basic knowledge of the 
sciences. 

14. An awareness of our relationship 
with the world community. 

“To achieve these things for every child 
the schools must have an effective pro- 
gram of guidance and counselling in 
preparation for the world of work. 

“All children should be free to seek 
the truth wherever it can be found. 

“The school should accept responsi- 
bility in determining its place in work- 
ing in cooperation with appropriate com- 
munity institutions and agencies toward 
enriching the lives of its students. It 
must help them apply ethical values 


our democratic 


and _self- 
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which will guide their moral judgments 
and their conduct, and to develop the 
recognition that these values stem from, 
among other sources, their spiritual and 
religious convictions. On this latter point, 
more time is necessary for the develop- 
ment of a common viewpoint... .” 

Do any of these goals for public schools 
have anything to do with religion as you 
know it? Are any of them appropriate 
goals for “Christian education”? When 
a public school engages in these tasks, 
is it entitled to support from Christian 
people and/or Christian churches? Why? 
How much time do you think will be 
needed to develop a common mind on 
how public schools should deal with re- 
ligion? 


12. The District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals, when the Washington Ethicel 
Culture Society contested denial of tax 
exemption granted to religious organiza- 
tions, (Washington Ethical Culture So- 
ciety vs. District of Columbia, 1957) ruled 
that “religion” may mean either worship 
of a ruling power, or “devotion to some 
principle: strict fidelity or faithfulness.” 
Would it violate provisions of state con- 
stitutions prohibiting sectarian teaching 
in the public schools if a teacher there 
taught “humanism” or “secularism”? 


13. What are scriptural standards for 
discussion of points of tension? For solu- 
tion of points of disagreement? 


14. Should the church follow com- 
munity patterns? Expect to lead? What 
is the church? Whose is it? 


15. Should church groups avoid con- 
troversial questions? Why? What are 
creative uses of conflict? Does need for 
free speech foilow faith in the priesthood 
of every believer? 


16. Will purposes of the Incarnation be 
fulfilled by a people withdrawing from a 
common school? 


17. Will your religion win its way 
without force or compulsion? Does an act 
done under compulsion have religious 
significance? 


18. If you could have all, how many 
hours per week of religious education 
would you wish for persons aged 6-18 
years? 


19. No taxpayer can challenge on 
constitutional grounds any federal ap- 
propriation, say many lawyers. Is lobby- 
ing therefore justified for churches and 
church groups when a bill is introduced 
offering federal money to church schools 
or colleges? 


20. Would segregation of children by 
creeds divide the American people at 
levels deeper than by race? Why? 


21. Would development of competing 
sectarian school systems be accompanied 
by consequences suggested by Lord 
Bryce’s comment in the American Com- 
monwealth: “Half the wars of Europe, 
half the internal troubles that have vexed 
European states ... have arisen from 
theological differences or from the rival 
claims of church and state.” 

(Continued on page 36) 
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What Is a Study Document? 


The paper you hold in your hands is 
a study document. It is designed to aid 
in the formation of a policy. A study 
document is not a policy statement, but 
one step toward formation of a policy 
statement if desired. 

This paper does not report the official 
position of any of the cooperating de- 
nominations or state councils of churches. 
It is offered for consideration to them. 
If they choose, they may use it to de- 
velop policy statements. 

A study document is not an official 
policy statement of the National Council 
of Churches. Only two bodies are author- 
ized to speak for the National Council of 
Churches—the General Assembly which 
meets once in three years, and between 
times the General Board. Neither has 
seen this document before its publication. 
This study document comes from one of 
more than 70 units working in the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

One of four Divisions in the National 
Council of Churches, the Division of 
Christian Education, has given permis- 
sion for publication of this paper, with 
the request to member churches and 
councils to “encourage local churches, 
individually and collectively, to study the 
document in the next three years, and to 
inform the Committee of their reactions.” 
In 1962, the Committee which developed 
the paper will consider whether to 
recommend policy statements. 

This paper comes to you from the 
Committee on Religion and Public Edu- 
cation, appointed by one of three Com- 
missions in the Division of Christian 
Education. Successor to committees first 
appointed by the International Council of 
Religious Education in 1945, the Com- 
mittee on Religion and Public Education 
now has— 

47 members named by 27 denomina- 

tional boards of education 

21 members named by 18 state coun- 

cils of churches 
23 members named by related units in 
the National Council of Churches, 
such as the Department of Re- 
ligious Liberty, the Committee on 
Weekday Religious Education 

14 additional members named because 
of some special interest or com- 
petence 

4 staff members, ex officio 


Copies of the Study Document, 
“Relation of Religion to Public Edu- 
cation,” with accompanying resource 
materials, Pages 2T-36 of the 
International Journal of Religious 
Education, April, 1960, are available 
at 10 cents per copy, or in quan- 
tities of 20 or more 5 cents per 


copy, postpaid if cash accompanies 
order to 


Office of Publication 


and Distribution 
N.CG.€.0,S 42 
475 Riverside Drive 
New York 27, New York 
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To the Committee thus constituted by 
the Commission on General Christian 
Education of the Division of Christian 
Education of the National Council of 
Churches were referred many difficult 
problems. The Committee was asked to 
advise on the points treated in the paper, 
“Relation of Religion to Public Educa- 
tion,’ now in your hands. 


How Will You Use 
the Document? 


Read it carefully. It will give you a 
picture of the variety and complexity of 
points at issue. 

Discuss it with somebody you trust. Is 
your viewpoint the same as that of your 
family, your colleagues? 

Give it study. Collect facts that bear 
upon the problems discussed. What does 
the law say in your state? How good are 
your schools? What are the facts about 
practices in your school district? What 
have courts said? When in the regular 
school subjects do questions about re- 
ligion naturally come up? 

These things you can do alone or with 
a group. Groups help many people learn. 
You may wish to organize a group to 
read the paper, to discuss it, to study it. 
Groups find help from resource leaders— 
a lawyer, a theologian, a public school 
teacher or administrator. New insights 
are brought by persons of other faiths. 

Group approaches may vary. A church- 
oriented group might wish to start with 
Bible study. Another group might wish 
to begin with study of cases—a problem 
situation outlined, or dramatized, role- 
played. 


You will wish to read and think about 


the questions treated in the paper— 


—As a citizen and taxpayer. It is yours 
to say how taxes are spent, to determine 
policies of tax-supported schools. You 
will wish to do your share to develop 
wise voters, competent and cooperative 
citizens, secure the national defence— 
and these things you do for many chil- 
dren through good public schools. 


—As one who wishes to serve God. 
Jesus told his followers to love one an- 
other as he had loved. Jesus sought to 
bring life more abundant to the last and 
the least. Jesus taught us to know that 
what we do for a child, God sees as done 
to Him. Many children knock on the 
door of the public schools, which in open- 
ing doors to all the chidren of all the 
people, embody a religious ideal in a 
political institution. 


—As a church member and/or officers. 
More lawsuits are pending in the field 
of religion and public education than in 
the more publicized field of racial de- 
segregation, according to a report from 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. Here is an outstanding cause, 
or symptom, of community tension. To 
the extent of your responsibility as an 
officer or leader of a church or church 
group, you have a concern in the prob- 
lems discussed in this paper. 


Relation of Religion to Public Educa 
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22. If tax money is made availabl 
scholarships or other plans to sup 
schools operated by churches, w 
advocate starting such a school? 
would be gains and losses? 


23. Could resistance by some perso1 
any mention of religion in public s 
combine with the desire of other per 
to effect new sectarian school s si 
in effect backing all 
“ghettoes”? Would goals of each be 
attained? | 


24. Can a public school teacher achi 
greatness? What are the opportunities | 
this compared with other careers, by t 
Christian standard of greatness? 


25. Compare your state constitu 
with Section 10 from a model constituti 
published in 1933 by a committee of 
National Municipal League: ; 

Sec. 10. No public money or prope! 
shall ever be appropriated, app 
donated, or used directly or indir 
for the use, benefit, or support of 
sect, church, denomination, sectai 
institution or association, or syste 
of religion, or for charitable, industria 
educational or benevolent purpose 
not under the control of the State. 

26. Is it right for a church to seek 
place its members on a school a 
What are qualifications of a good schoe 
board member? How can candidates 5 
qualified be assured and elected? 

27. If churches accept tax funds fo 
schools they operate, what state cone 
should they anticipate? 

28. Is separation of church and stat 
good for each? Why? Separation on 
ligion and politics? Why? 


Help Make Policy 5 


How should public schools deal w: 
religion? Every citizen should share 1 
the meking of dec’sions of policy. In y 
local community, share in the making 
the decisions about how public insti 
tions such as the public schools shi 
deal with religion. As a church memb 
share in the making of policy statemer 
for the churches. What should 
churches expect of the public sch 
What may, does, should a child lea 
about religion in the public schools? 

You are invited to share your rea 
to the positions taken in this documen 
with the Committee. You may wish. 
send a copy to your denomination 
board of education, your council 
churches. Do you agree, or disagree, 
the thinking expressed in the docum 
Do you wish to suggest an improvem: 
by addition or omission or amendme 
Does your suggestion represent your oy 
thinking or that of a group? Does 
come from a first reading, or after 
cussion and study with a group? Y 
comments should be addressed to: ; 


The Secretary 

Committee on Religion and 
Education 

National Council of Churches 

475 Riverside Drive 

New York 27, New York 


in Christian 
Education 


pared by 

Department of A-V and 
adcast Education of the 
ional Council of Churches 


ress all correspondence to: 


CC:DAVBE 
75 Riverside Dr. 
ew York 27, N.Y. 
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ional Urban League Sponsors 
tographic Contest on 
erica’s Many Faces” 


iotographs of faces, either single por- 
S or in groups, that reveal and 
latize the multiracial character of 
ys America are being sought in a 
(00 project sponsored by the National 
an League. The search will be under 
lirection of Edward Steichen, director 
hotography at the Museum of Mod- 
Art in New York City, and creator 
le “Family of Man” exhibition. 

yments of $50 for each accepted 
e entry and $250 for each photo- 
hic series or essay will be made out 
ie League grant. Both amateurs and 
2ssionals may participate; photos may 
ibmitted through May 31, 1960. Any 
ber may be entered but all must be 


ounted, in black-and-white or color, 


smaller than 4x5 inches nor larger 
11x14 inches. 

1 this search,” Mr. Steichen said, “we 

ooking for photographs which depict 

wide variety of racial, national, and 

iral origins of (our) people... in 

mn. We want pictures showing co- 

ation and friendship across the lines 

ice, religion, and national origin. We 
want pictures showing the diffi- 

es, prejudice, and open conflict which 

stimes result from (these) differ- 

ae 

r other details and copies of the 

ect rules, write: 

merica’s Many Faces” 

itional Urban League 

E. 48th St. 

~w York 17, N.Y. 
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Film Klips 


The following reviews of commercial 
films being shown in public theatres need 
a couple of introductory comments. First, 
you will note that each review includes 
the name of that film’s producer and di- 
rector. It is hoped that readers will take 
the few minutes required to send a per- 
sonal note to these creative individuals, 
when motivated to do so. An influence 
almost equal to that of the box office is 
the quantity and tone of mail reaching a 
film organization about a given motion 
picture. The West Coast Office of the 
NCC’s Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion is assisting your reviewer by prepar- 
ing an accurate and comprehensive list 
of addresses for the more active theatrical 
film units. It is hoped this list will be 
useful and used when published in a 
forthcoming Journal issue. 

Second, you may wonder what deter- 
mines the selection of motion pictures 
treated in this column. In brief, your 
writer seeks to maintain an awareness of 
upcoming commercial productions—in 
much the same way as is done with in- 
church A-V materials for the AvpiIo- 
VisuaL Resource Guise. Only those re- 
leases with explicit or strongly implicit 
religious themes are reviewed, because 
of time and space limitations. “Ben Hur,” 
of course, is an example of the former 
group: “The Last Angry Man” is one of 
the latter. Both are considered below. 


Ben Hur 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer picture pro- 
duced by Sam Zimbalist, directed by 
William Wyler. and featuring Charlton 
Heston, Stephen Boyd, Jack Hawkins, 
Haya Harareet, Martha Scott. 

Make no mistake about it, this is a 
great motion picture in every respect. 
The plot and integrity of a classic book 
have been given faithful interpretation 
by some of the finest craftsmen in com- 
mercial filmdom. 

Hundreds of previously published 
articles and news items have described 
“Ben Hur’s” vast array of “vital statis- 
tics.” Your reviewer wishes only to add 
his voice, for what it is worth, to the 
sizeable chorus acclaiming this excep- 
tional piece of serious film-making. 

General reverence and artistry in por- 
traying Christ (even if the Sermon on the 
Mount has its weaknesses in this se- 


-quence) suggest the good taste built into 


the total undertaking from its very 
foundations. Visual spectacle is present 
in many sequences but (and here is seen 
a characteristic of skilled direction) 
never does it take over the dramatic 
thrust of the story-line. Again and again, 
sets and special effects play supportive 
roles as the essentially common account 
of a man’s Christian birth is portrayed. 

“Ben Hur” stands in a class all its own. 
Except for the fact that some of its 
scenes contain more than a little violence 
(though never exploited for the sake 
of sensationalism), older juniors through 
adults should look forward to seeing it. 
Not much more needs to be said. 


The Last Angry Man 
A Columbia picture produced by Fred 


Kohlmar, directed by Daniel Mann, fed- 
turing Paul Muni, David Wayne. 

Readers of Gerald Green’s book may 
agree some of its flavor and depth has 
been lost in the transference to a screen 
play. Then, too, Dr. Samuel Abelman 
seems a slightly more mellow fellow in 
the film than in the book. Nonetheless, 
the spirit and strength of this “last angry 
man” are preserved sufficiently to make 
an engrossing and often “moving” pic- 
ture. 

“They just won’t let you live,” is the 
piercing lament of Paul Muni as he 
breathes life into a character whose 
“neighbors” symbolize for him contem- 
porary man and the search after some- 
thing for nothing. Those responsible for 
this film have sensitively steered clear of 
maudlin sweetness-and-light. The doc- 
tor is a flesh-and-blood citizen of an 
inner city who refuses to surrender his 
person and profession to the “galoots” 
who would prostitute God’s gift of life. 

The neighborhood delinguent, Negro, 
white, or what-have-you? “He is my 
patient!” Through such a portrait of a 
general practitioner runs the parallel 
thread of a young TV producer whose 
future is affected by his meeting with the 
doctor. The many ingredients for a pro- 
vocative picture are blended well by the 
film’s makers. 


Current Evaluations 


Animules 
11-minute motion picture, color or b & 
w. Produced by Louis A. Shore, 1958. 
Available from International Film Bu- 
reau (57 E. Jackson Blwd., Chicago 4, III.) 
plus other university and educational 
film libraries. Rental rates will vary. 
Older juniors go through the step-by- 
step process of making and decorating 
paper animals of the “animule” species. 
Basic materials are assembled, frame- 
works built, and bodies fashioned. Each 
youngster uses his own ingenuity to paint 
and trim his creation, and all of the 
creatures are collected for the final scene. 
Recommended for the motivation, and 
highly recommended for the instruction 
of juniors, junior highs, as well as lead- 
ers and teachers, the film attains its ob- 
jectives very well. Pacing is slow enough 
to enable comprehension yet swift enough 
to sustain interest. The instructions are 
supplied simply and the materials spec- 
ified should be available easily to most 
groups. A major strength lies in the 
concluding review sequence which reit- 
erates every high point touched along the 
way. Though the process appears (and 
is) relatively uncomplicated, inexpe- 
rienced workers will want to try it out 
before introducing it to their charges. 
(X-D-8; 5)7 


And Gwendolyn, Too 


11-minute motion picture. b & w. guide. 
Produced by the Methodist Church (TV, 


Radio. and Film Commission). 1959. 
Available from Methodist Publishing 
Houses. Rental: $4.00. 


A couple plans a move to the city with 
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TEACHING IS EASY... 
LEARNING IS FUN... 
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ws Hemetly Abril ied 


Filmstrips for 

every age group. 

Choose from 31 kits...91 filmstrips 
in full color with sound. 


KINDERGARTEN  S&radces filmstrips) 


including 
“JESUS, THE FRIEND” 
“STORIES ABOUT GROWING UP” 


five kits (16 filmstrips) 


including 


“WHERE JESUS LIVED” 
“DAILY LIFE IN BIBLE LANDS” 


JUNIOR eight kits (16 filmstrips) including 


“THE HOMELAND OF JESUS” 
“DAILY CHRISTIAN LIVING FOR BOYS AND GIRLS” 


Priced as low as $19.50 for four full-color filmstrips 
and records...less than $5.00 a filmstrip! 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: 


FAMILY FILMSTRIPS 


5823 Santa Monica Boulevard ® Hollywood 38, California 


their daughters Gwendolyn (ten) 
Alice (six). Actually, the transitio 
pretty much the mother’s idea. Al 
needs special schooling, for she is blix 
and her mother feels the move is “Go 
will,” a direct item of inspiration. 7 
father recognizes his wife’s over-anj 
eties, but also senses the neglect) 
Gwen’s feelings and opinions. He stam 
alone and confused. 

Here is one of the “Talk Back” 
made originally for TV and now releas 
to local churches. Each film is inten 
to dramatize a personal or family pre 
lem in a Christian setting, and s 
soon as the problem is stated sequal 
The viewing group then is supposed | 
discuss the questions raised and solutio 
possible. This film is considered high 
recommended for such discussion stim 
lation with young adults and adults, re 
ommended for the same type of use w 
senior highs and young people. Tj 
matter of “what is the will of God?” | , 
complex, to say the least, and this pr 
duction’s treatment of it is highly pr 
vocative and believable. 

(VI-A; VII-D, G, IV-C-17)+ 


Dr. Paul J. Tillich 


. 28-minute motion picture, b & w. Pr 
duced by NBC-Television, 1958. Avai 
able from regional Encyclopaedia Britai 
nica Films libraries (write EBF, 11) 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. for oj 
nearest you). Rental: $5.50. | 


From the network’s “Wisdom” seri! 
comes this half-hour interview and di 
cussion with the prominent Protesta: 
theologian. Most of the session is a 
voted to the man’s ideas and insights. 

Undoubtedly, there will be little appe’ 
in this presentation for most of those 
the pews. Ministers and other profes 
sional workers in the church as well as 
certain segment of the laity should fir 
it interesting. The sound track is pot 
and some of the production techniqus 
are imperfect but serious students ¢ 
Tillich’s position should be able to follo 
and appreciate the dialogue. For suc 
an audience, the film is acceptable as a 
instructional piece and discussion spring 
board. 

(I-D)+ 


Fire on the Heather 


40-minute motion picture, color. Pre 
duced by World Wide Pictures, 195 
Available from the producer, P. O. 
1055, Sherman Oaks, Calif. Rental: $20.0 


“Fire on the Heather” refers to th 
purifying “fire” of Christianity and th 
power of God as this force affected for 
eras in Scotland’s history. Flashback 
portray the first three eras and a sequent 
dealing with the recent Billy Grahai 
campaign there treats the 20th centut 
manifestation. i 

On the one hand, this film can be use 

(Continued on page 49) 

Indicates subject area or areas used 6 
the Audio-Visual Resource Guide to cla 
sify church-related A-V materials. Th 
“standard in its field” gives evaluations ¢ 
2500 motion pictures, sound and silent 
strips, slides, and recordings, in additio 
to other materials. : 
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EME FOR May: 
t by Bread Alone 


» the Leader 


Man shall not live by bread alone, 
| by every word that proceeds from 
mouth of God.” From the Bible we 
‘w the power for a new life. The Bible 
nonstrates its own superiority. It re- 
itedly authenticates itself by provid- 
the inexhaustible and incomparable 
irce of power from which each gener- 
mM can draw. 

‘he child should understand the Bible, 
-as a book of magic and mystery, but 
the source of that power. He can iden- 
‘ himself with the persons who were 
pired to write, and with those who 
ye been inspired by the writing. He 
| begin to discover basic facts of how 
Bible has developed and come to be 
its present form. He can appreciate the 
rifice and work of Christians who 
ough the ages have made it possible 
him to have the Bible. He can begin 
feel the power of the Bible through 
ring it read and beginning to read 
for himself. Such understandings can 
d a child to worship. 

lote the article “Worship and Today’s 
ld,” by Lena Clausell, in this issue. 


lditional Resources: 


YGS FOR USE DURING THE MONTH: See 
he section: “We thank thee for the 
sible” in Hymns for Primary Worship’ 


RIES ABOUT THE WRITING OF THE BIBLE: 
\ prophet writes a book: Jeremiah 
6:1-4, 17-18; Luke writes a Gospel: 
uke 1:1-3; Luke writes another book: 
\cts 1:1-2; Tertius writes a letter at 


Supervisor weekday church schools, 
itheast side, Chicago; Curriculum writer, 
neral Conference Mennonite Church. 


wil 1960 


Paul’s dictation: Romans 16:22; Paul 
himself writes a letter: Philemon 1. 


STORIES ABOUT THE USE OF THE BIBLE: Ezra 
veads to his people from the book of 
the law: Nehemiah 8. Jesus reads aloud 
from the Scriptures in the synagogue: 
Luke 4:16-21. Paul reminds Timothy of 
the way he was taught the Scriptures: 
II Timothy 1:1, 3; 14-16. A foreigner 
reads some verses from the Scriptures: 
Acts 8: 26-38. 


Books oF STORIES OF THE BiBLE: Around 
the World with the Bible, Rinden, 
Friendship Press; Stories of the Book 
of Books, McGavran, Friendship Press; 
Seven-Minute Stories for Church and 
Home, Kelsey, Abingdon—the section, 
“When Old Scrolls Were New.” 


Advance Preparation: 


Choose your “cast” for the tableaux in 
the second worship service, and practice 
with them briefly before the worship 
begins. You may wish to order from the 
American Bible Society, 450 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N.Y., samples of 
Braille for use on the third Sunday. The 
Society will send its catalog of resources 
on request. 


1. The Bible Comforts People 


CaLL TO WORSHIP: 
rejoicing” 


“Come with hearts 


Invocation: Be near us as we worship 
thee, our Father, God, today. Listen to 
each prayer of ours, and to each ‘song 
of praise. 


SILENT PRAYER; PRAYER RESPONSE 

SonG OF PRAISE 

Porm: “Friends of Jesus remembering,” 
from page 30, March 1960 International 
Journal 

Tatk: “A Very Important Letter” 


Jesus told his helpers that they should 
go into all the world and tell people 
about him. A great man who became a 
follower of Jesus decided to do just that. 
He went to many places in the world, 
telling about Jesus and starting Christian 
churches. He was the missionary Paul, 
who lived about the same time that Jesus 
did, but much longer. 

One of the faraway places to which 
Paul traveled was Philippi. The people 
who lived in this city were called Philip- 
pians. 

When he got to Philippi, Paul found a 
small group of people who were Jews, as 
Jesus and Paul were, and who met on the 
banks of a river for their worship. They 
listened eagerly as Paul told them about 
Jesus: some of the people he had healed, 
some of the stories he had told, some of 
the great thoughts in his sermons. They 
were very excited when he told them 
that Jesus was really the Son of God and 
had told them and shown them what God 
was like. The people of Philippi decided 
to become followers of Jesus, too. 

Paul stayed with them a long time, 
teaching them and helping them, but the 
time came when he said he must leave 
Philippi. The new Christians did not want 
him to go, but they knew that Paul must 


l1Hymns for Primary Worship, Westmin- 
ster or Judson Press. 


go to tell other people about Jesus. Sadly 

they said goodby to him. 

Paul traveled to other countries, but 
he did not forget the people at Philippi, 
and the Philippians did not forget Paul. 
They thought about each other and 
prayed for each other. 

One day Paul heard from a messenger 
that the Christians at Philippi were 
having some unhappy times. People were 
making fun of the new friends of Jesus. 
They did not like them; they said they 
were not good people. They had even put 
some of them in jail because they would 
not stop telling about Jesus. 

Paul wanted to help the Philippians. He 
could not go to visit them, but he could 
do something else: he could write them 
a letter. 

At Philippi the news spread quickly. 
“A messenger has brought us a letter 
from Paul!” Anxiously the people gath- 
ered, waiting to hear what Paul had 
written in his letter to them. 

Letter: With the help of several transla- 
tions, tell in your own words what 
Paul wrote: His gratitude for their 
remembrance of him, Philippians 
1:3-4; for their prayers, 1:19; his hope, 
2:10-11; his message for them to be 
joyful and to tell God of their needs, 
4: 4-7. 

The Philippian Christians never grew 
tired of hearing their letter read again 
and again and again. Listening to the 
letter helped them to remember to tell 
God about the things they needed. It 
helped them to remember to “rejoice” 
and not to be unhappy. It helped them 
to remember to live as Christians. 

The Philippians took very good care 
of their letter from Paul, for they wanted 
to keep it so that their children could 
read it when they grew up. Nothing must 
happen to their precious letter. 

Many, many years later the Philippians 
still had their letter from Paul. Other 
Christians in other places had letters 
from him, too. They shared copies of 
their letters with each other. All of the 
letters helped the people to feel close to 
God. All of the letters helped them to 
love Jesus more and helped them to 
live as Jesus taught. 

Some time later the church leaders 
decided that the letters of Paul were so 
valuable and so important that they 
should all be put into one book, and 
copies made of the book. Then everyone 
could have all of the letters to read. 

(Open your Bible to the book of Phi- 
lippians and let one of the older children 
read the title.) The very same letters 
which Paul wrote to new Christians in 
that long ago time, are still in our Bible 
today. 

Sone: “Rejoice, rejoice” 

Prayer: Offer thanks for men like Paul 
who preached the good news about 
Jesus, and for those who kept his 
writings safe so that we could be helped 
by them today. 


2. The Bible Helps People 
to Be Brave 


(See No. 1, above for suggested open- 
ing of service.) 
VERSE SPEAKING CHOIR: 
Group 1: Rejoice in the Lord always. 
Group 2: Again I will say, “Rejoice!” 
Solo: Do not worry about anything. 


Two Voices: Tell God what you need 
in earnest and thankful prayer. 
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All: And the peace of God will be with 
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befo ee with the children 
who will pose each scene. If you wish, 
I rips of cloth for simple head- 
Soda drapes. Find addi- 
1 for the narrations accom- 
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g Corinthians the 
(Group listens as 


Paul telliz 
oi Jesus. 


eople at Corinth wor- 
g Paul came to tell 
at there was only one God, the 
of Jesus, and that they might 


become followers of Jesus and believe in 
God who sent him. (Learn more about 
Corinth if 


commeniary or Bible 


i: Paul with 
$ goodby 


Aquila and Pris- 
to the Corinthian 


tmaker by trade, 
another tent- 
Aquila and Pris- 
ne the followers of 


letter io a 
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nt from the other 
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THEIR 
ATTENTION 


In your Vacation Bible School 
they will SEE what you're 
SAYING with motion pictures 


— tools that teach them more. 


ren — to make 
the best ever! 


FAMILY FILMS 
5823 Santa Monica Bivd. 
Hollywood 38, California 


Scene iv: The people of the Corinthian 
church listen as letter is read. 
Narration: The Christians at Corinth 

were lonely and discouraged. Some of 

them wondered if they should go on 
trying to be the followers of Jesus. Then 

a messenger brought a letter from Paul! 
(In your own words tell the message 

of the letter. [See I Corinthians 1:1-4, 

and 16:13-14] and how it helped the 

Christians at Corinth to renew their love 

for God and to gain strength to follow 

the way oi Jesus.) 

Prayer: We thank you for the way that 
the words in our Bible helped the 
people to be strong and brave. May 
they help us, too, to be better followers 
of Jesus. 


A Bible for the Blind 


Verse. Speakinc CuHom: (As in No. 2 
above) 
Story Synopsis: “Magic in His Fingers” 

Anyone could iell by looking at Pal 
how Billy felt. Pal was a dog especially 
trained to lead blind people, and he 
always acted as Billy did. If Billy was 
happy, Pal irisked playfully about the 
house. But today Pal lay crouched on 
the floor, whining in a most pitiful way. 

Billy, who had been without his sight 
since a recent accident, turned over the 
pages of a Bible that he could not read. 
In church school this morning he had 
been unable to take his turn when the 
members of the class had read their 
verses. Billy had declared that he never 
wanted to go to church school again. 

(Develop the story-along the following 
limes: ) 

(A big thrill in Billy’s life comes when 
he and Pal are sent away to a school for 
the blind. There Billy learns to read by 
feeling little raised dots with his finger- 
tips. 

(On his return home Billy is presented 
with a Braille Bible. Because of its thick 
pages, it is bound in four volumes. As 
the family gathers for worship on the 
evening oi Billy’s return, Billy tells of 
his experiences in the school and of the 
friends he has made who are also blind. 
Then he reads for the family, “Oh give 
thanks unio the Lord for he is good.” 
The family then expresses its gratitude to 
God for the fact that Billy and his new 
blind friends can read with their fingers. 

(The next Saturday finds Pal frisking 
happily about the house as his master 
prepares the part the church school 
teacher has asked him to read for the 
others: 

(During the worship at church school 
on Sunday, Billy sings with the others. 
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When it is time for his part Pal i 

him to the front and Billy’s fingers m 

smoothly across the page as he j 

Psalm 146:1-2. [Read] 
(The other children watch admiri 

as Billy reads, trying to see if they 

find the magic in his fingers.) " 

BRAILLE SAMPLES: Pass out the sam 
of Braille. (See “Advance De 
tion.”) Give time for the childr 
feel them and talk about ia 
the blind. 

Srtent Prayer: Lead the children in’ 
silence to express, each in his ¢ 
quiet way, their thanks to God for | 
fact that blind people too may h 
the words of help from the Bible. — 
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4. A Most Important Book 


Story: “A Bible for Mary Jones” 


Imagine how strange it would be 
see a Bible chained to the pulpit inj 
church. That’s the way it was im 
church to which Mary Jones went. 

Mary lived in Wales with her 
and father. Because her family was px 
Mary was used to going without some 
the things she wanted. She was used 
wishing for dolls, and clothes, and 
pretty house; and she was used to he 
ing her mother say, “We cannot afford 
buy them.” 

Mary’s mother told her many ste 
from the Bible, and Mary learned’ 
many verses as she could, so that 
could say them to herself. But Mary} 
no idea what a Bible looked like beeai 
she had never seen one. 

Then one night, for the first time, 
went to church. And there Mary sawé 
—she saw a Bible! It was a great th 
book, with a heavy black cover. J 
stretched her neck to get a better I 
at it. She wanted to see the ke 
on the page. 

Then Mary noticed something stran 
The Bible was chained to the 
“Why?” she wondered at first, and 1 
she thought, “Oh, I know. There are 
many Bibles. Only the rich peopl « 
have one. If they don’t chain the chu 
Bible, someone might take it.” 

The minister stood to speak. Mz 
watched as he turned the big pag 
and listened as he began to read: “A 
seeing the multitudes, Jesus went in 7 
mountain, and taught them, saying (| 
“Why, I know that story!” Mary thoug 

“Mother has taught me some of 
verses!” Mary was so excited that f 
could hardly sit still. 

As Mary was listening to the midi 
read she was making a big wish. It was 
a wish for a doll or clothes. There ¥ 
something else that Mary wanted. _ 
fact, there were two somethings! § 
wanted to learn to read, and she wan 
a Bible. : 

“If only I could read, mother,” chi 
tered Mary on the way home, ‘9 
wouldn’t have to tell the stories to 
I could read them to you.’ 

“But we have no Bible,” said Moi 
and she added the words that Mary 
heard so many times before. “And 
cannot afford to buy one.” 

This wish of Mary’s was bigger # 
any she had wished before, and Mary 
determined that somehow, in al 
she would learn to read and she w 
get a Bible. 

Mary did learn to read, and she 
covered that some neighbors who 
two miles away had a Bible. Many ti 
Mary knocked at the door of their 
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“May I read your Bible?” 
‘and Mrs. Evans always kindly invited 
ty in to sit by the window and read 
Bible just as long as she wished. 
not like having a Bible of my 
thought Mary as she 
ae ieee tere oe 


ry penny she could. Some day she 
iid have enough to buy her own Bible. 
me day, six long years later, Mary 
€s counted her money. She had 
ugh! She could buy her own Bible. 
there was still one problem. She 


lible, because the stores in her town 
at have any. The nearest place where 
les were sold was a town called Bala, 
that was twenty-five miles away. 


decided. People tried to stop her. 
it you can’t walk twenty-five miles. 
much too far!’ But Mary had wanted 
Bible for so long that she could not 
stopped. : 
fary put the precious coins in a little 
{ and very early one Spring morning 
on her way. In one hand she 

fied a bundle with her money and 
ie food to eat along the way. In the 
er hand she carried her shoes. She 
st not wear out her only pair of 
es while walking, and have shabby 
hs when she got to Bala. 

ill day Mary walked. Very often she 
pped to shake her little box of coins 
be sure that the. money for her Bible 
s still there, and then she walked 
ae more. At lunch time she ate some 
the food from her sack and then she 
Iked again. When she grew tired of 
Ikmg it helped to sing hymns and to 
t some of the verses that she knew. At 
ypertime there was only a little food 
tin her sack. She ate it and then a 
y tired Mary got up to walk the rest 
the way. 
t was night when Mary reached the 
i of her long journey. It was too late 
buy Bibles because the stores were 
eady closed, but Mary had a plan. She 
nt to the home of a minister, 4 
arles, and told him why she had come. 
fell go to the man who sells Bibles the 
st thing in the morning.” he said. “But 


W you must come in and have a good | 


sper and a nighi’s rest.” 

dappily Mary lay down to sleep. To- 
grow her wish would come true! 
There were many people at the store 
‘ next morning who wanted Bibles, 


t there were only a few Bibles io sell. ~ 


t ree wi who wanted a Bible would 
4) sorry, said the man. 
4 "Bibles I T hive left have all been 
mised to other people.” 
Wary thought she would not be able 
stand it. All the years of saving money 
d all the miles of walking had been for 
thing! Great tears rolled down her 
seks and dropped to the floor. 
Then Mr. Charles told Mary’s story. 
2en the man who sold Bibles heard 
w ph eet learned to read, and how 
ag ved her money for six long 
Seat] how she had walked twenty- 
e niles to buy a Bible, he told the 
ters, “I must let her have one of the 
bles. I cannot refuse her.~ The others 
ided their heads. Then, handing Mary 
ig beautiful Bible, the man said, “Here 
iy. This Bible is for you.” 


Mary held the Bible close a big! 
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Now in the 8th year of helping to build succ 
Westminster V.C.S. materials are pretested, 
inexperienced teachers, inexpensive, completely 
ten three-hour teaching sessions. 


The theme for 1960 is “THE CHURCH” 
Get everything you need now! 


FOR TEACHERS 


KINDERGARTEN LEADER’S GUIDE - a Love ar pec that the church is 


PRIMARY LEADER’S GUIDE - -. . Shows that Jesus” 
together are known as the Christian Church. 


friends en 


JUNIOR LEADER'S GUIDE -- - Interprets the church as a group of people tryin 
to do God’s will. Emphasizes the need and privilege of membership. 


JUNIOR HIGH LEADER'S GUIDE . 


All leader's guides contain practical help on organiza 
niques, and understanding children. 


FOR PUPILS 


(Teachers should also have this material.) 


KINDERGARTEN BIBLE PICTURE BOOK . 


Eight full-page pictures in color, plus poems, 
prayers, words ci hymns, and Scripture. 
PRIMARY BIBLE PICTURE BOOK .... Eight 


full-page pictures in color, plus poems, prayers, 
hymns, and Scripture. 


JUNIOR JOURNAL . . . Contains most of the 
worship materials to be used, together with 
stories, pictures, activities, short articles, and 
games. 


JUNIOR HI! . . . Includes quizzes. articles, dra- 
matizations, Scripture, stories, prayers, hymns, 
maps, line drawings, and photographs. 


All pupils’ materials are designed for use at 
home as well as at church school. 
Each book $.20 


Order Westminster Vacation Church School materials from your denomina- 
tional or religious book store. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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smile took the place of her tears. She 
thanked all of the people and then began 
to skip down the road to take her pre- 
cious new Bible home. 


At last Mary Jones had her very own 
Bible to read in her own home whenever 
she wished. At last her wish had come 
true. 

But this is not the end of the story. 
Mr. Charles, the minister, went to Lon- 
don and told of Mary Jones, who thought 
that the Bible was so important that she 
saved her money for six years and 
walked twenty-five miles to get one. The 
people who heard the story were sorry 
that there were not enough Bibles so that 
everyone could have one. They decided 
to do something about it. They started a 
Bible Society and asked people to send 
them money so that they could print 
more Bibles. They worked hard to get 
enough Bibles, and soon they were send- 
ing Bibles all over the world. And as they 
did, they never forgot the story of Mary 
Jones. 


5. A Service of Praise for the 


Bible 


Scripture: Psalm 119:105; Matthew 24: 
35; Acts 17:11. See also “Additional 
Resources,” above. 

Sones: See “Additional Resources” 

Porm: “For Thy Great Book of Stories,” 
by Wilhelmina D’A Stephens—words 
of the song in Hymns for Primary 
Worship, No. 118. 

Porm: “The Word of God,” by Nancy 
Byrd Turner, page 97 in Hymns for 
Primary Worship 


Litany: Write a litany in praise of those 
who wrote the Bible, those who saved 
and collected the writings, the fact that 
even the blind can read this wonderful 
book, and that nearly all of the people 
in the world can have the Bible in their 
own language. 


Junior Department 


THEME FOR May: 
Hymns of the Church 


NOTE: The article “Worship and Today’s 
Child,” by Lena Clausell, in this issue, 
will be of interest to the leader. For 
further information about hymns, see the 
junior high worship resources in the 
October 1958 issue of the International 
Journal, page 34, and the senior high 
worship resources in the March 1959 
issue, page 39. 


To the Leader 


The worship resources for May are 
concerned with some of the hymns of 
the Church. Junior boys and girls have 
the opportunity, at least occasionally, 
of participating in congregational wor- 
ship services. Some churches are empha- 
sizing family worship services; others 
arrange for children to attend a portion 
of the regular worship service each Sun- 
day or a special service once a month; in 
still other churches regular attendance on 
the part of junior aged children is en- 
couraged. Some participation in worship 
with adults in the church sanctuary is 
an important experience for all juniors. 
If these worship experiences are to be 
most significant for them, the boys and 
girls should become acquainted with 
some of the hymns which are used. 


*Director of Leadership Education and 
Weekday Church Schools, The Church 
Federation of Greater Chicago: writer of 
curriculum materials, The Five Years 
Meeting of Friends. 
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by Meta Ruth FERGUSON* 


This series of services should contribute 
toward fulfilling this need. 

The hymns which are chosen for em- 
phasis should be those which, with in- 
terpretation, can hold real meaning for the 
boys and girls in your group. Some of the 
hymns may be new to most of them. 
Others may be familiar, but the service 
can point up new meanings or the hymn 
can be made more significant through the 
introduction of the story of its writing, 
information about its author or composer 
or about some particular situation when 
it was sung. 

For the most part the choice of the 
exact hymns to be highlighted is left to 
you. Although there is a large number 
of hymns which are used almost uni- 
versally, only you can decide which ones 
would be most helpful for your own 
group of boys and girls. Be sure the 
hymns you choose are good ones—that 
the poetry and the music are both worth- 
while. The words may well be beyond 
the easy reach of your boys and girls, 
but should not be so difficult that they 
cannot be made meaningful. Do not ex- 
pect your boys and girls to understand 
the complete message of the hymn. They 
will be singing it for years, and its mean- 
ingfulness should increase with the pass- 
ing of time. However, be sure there is a 
message in the hymn for your group and 
that it is not built on theological con- 
cepts or symbolism which is not yet sig- 
nificant to your juniors. 

Keep in mind that a worship service 


is not a time to learn to sing new hyr 
If in these services unfamiliar hymn; 
introduced, the message of the 
should be presented in such a way ¢ 
enhance worship. The hymn tune m 
be played as the prelude or, if suitable 
background for a meditation and pra} 
period. A good recording of the hy 
might be used. Be sure that at some 
preparation time your group has ope 
tunity to learn the hymn. 
There are many ways that these hy:| 
can be presented to give variety to th} 
worship periods, but you may prefe 
follow a similar pattern all month le 
One service is outlined in some de 
and suggestions are given for plan 
other services. | 
If possible, borrow the congregatio} 
hymnals for use in your department { 
month. The worship committee could) 
responsible for seeing that  suffici] 
copies are brought to the room ej 
Sunday and returned to the sanctu} 
by the time they will be needed th 


Ww 


Resource Books: 4 
Lyric Religion, by H. Augustine Sm! 
__Appleton-Century Company, $4.00) 
The.Gospel in Hymns, by Albert Edw 
Bailey. Scribner’s, $6.00. ; 
The Use of Music in Christian Educai 
by Vivian Sharp Morsch. Westmins! 
$3.00. See especially the chapt 
“Music and Worship” and “The Stu 
of Hymns,” and also the list of recoi 
ings. | 
They Sang a New Song, by Ruth Mack, 
Abingdon, $3.50. inn 


Worsuip SETTING: it 
Perhaps your worship committee 
like to work out some musical symb 
to use—such as drawing a staff on cal 
board. At this time of the year 7 
of spring flowers is always appropria 
On certain Sundays you can _ probal 
find pictures which seem to point up | 
message of the hymn under consi 
tion. For example, if you are featuri 
a prayer hymn you might display Mill 
“The Angelus” (available from Art 
Prints, Inc., Westport, Connecticut, 
$4.00 in 1614”x1914” size, or small pr 
for 50¢), or Durer’s “Praying Hane 
(also available from Artext, a 1014”x7 
print at $2.50). f 
if 
CaLLs TO WoRSHIP AND SCRIPTURE: 
Many selections from the Psalms ec 
serve as inspiring calls to worship 
for supplemental scripture reading © 
month. Here are some possibilities: 
Psalm 95:1-3a 


Psalm 96:1-4a, 7 bs 
Psalm 98: 4-6 4 
Psalm 100 g 
Psalm 108:1-4 - 


Psalm 150 

Use your concordance to find x 
Testament incidents which refer to 
use of hymns and singing. 

Another source for material to use 
calls for worship might be portions 
hymns. ; 


Suggestions for One Service 
This Month 7 


Tueme Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers 
For one Sunday of Family W 
either the first one this month or 
second, which is often called the “Fe 
of the Christian Home” instead of M 
er’s Day—a suitable hymn would 
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4h of Our Fathers.” Explain that 
ers, too, have suffered for their faith 
i;tood firm in times of persecution as 
‘as during times when everything is 
/+ well, which takes a different kind 
ith and persistence than is required 
‘nes of trial. 

) TURE: 

‘itable Scripture for use today would 
Timothy 1:5, which indicates that 
| realized that part of the credit for 
\thy’s faith was to be attributed to 
Jnother and grandmother. Acts 16: 20- 
jad other passages in Acts tell about 
mprisonment of some of Jesus’ fol- 
‘rs. Psalm 96:1-4a and 7 might be 
'as the call to worship. 


SHIP SETTING: 

ju might want to look in your picture 
Vor an illustration of some New Tes- 
‘mt story of Jesus’ followers who 
} put in jail or a picture from later 
‘ch history which would show a simi- 
‘vent. Or you might like to use a pic- 
of a family at worship either at home 
‘t church. 


tn INTERPRETATION: 

‘is hymn is strong stuff, even for 
ts. Too often it is sung glibly—espe- 
yy the second stanza——without the 
er meaning what he is saying or per- 
4} even noticing what he is singing.’ 
singer is reminded of the cost which 
‘been paid for the faith which is his. 
f today there are people whose faith 
dsting them their freedom, their fam- 


, and perhaps their lives. 


ne way this hymn might be inter- 
ed would be through a worshipful 
ussion. This might be followed by 
paration of a paraphrase of the poem. 
alk about the meaning of the expres- 
| “Faith of our fathers.” Who are “our 
iers”? What is this faith we are talk- 
about? Why does it make us feel joy- 


ouch briefly on some incidents which 
group has learned about in study of 
New Testament or later church his- 
, when people were imprisoned for 
r faith. An opportunity might be of- 
d here to call attention to some spe- 
heroes in your own denomination. 
your group give some definite 
ight to the idea “in heart and con- 
nee free” and think about the fact 
, true freedom doesn’t necessarily 
in physical freedom. Refer to the fact 
; people in some of the younger 
rches in Africa and Asia have some- 
2s been disowned by their families 
have suffered severe persecution 
nm they have accepted Christianity. 
1y people have been imprisoned for 
science’s sake. 
ive recognition to the fact that the 
two lines of the second stanza’ reflect 
ething of the times when it was writ- 
as in that period martyrdom was 
sidered glamorous. However, it isn’t 


easonable to believe that situations 


~ develop which may mean that mod- 
Christians, too, might lose their lives 
the sake of their faith. Certainly many 
e been led into dangerous situations 
ause of their Christian concern for 
TS. 

ote the thought the author expresses 
irding loving our foes as well as our 
nds. Give serious consideration to 
it this attitude means in the day-by- 


his stanza is omitted in some hymnals. 
eads: 4 
r fathers, chained in prisons dark, 

e still in heart and conscience free, 
blest would be their children’s fate 
hey, like them, should die for thee.” 
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day lives of boys and girls, as well as 
thinking about how it could affect inter- 
national situations if Christian people 
learned to really love their enemies. 
Point up the relationship this hymn has 
to this week’s commemoration of the 
Christian family and the blessing that 
comes to boys and girls who have Chris- 
tian parents. At the same time, be sensi- 
tive to the situation if there are those in 
your group from unchurched homes. 


Music: 

If the boys and girls in your class have 
sung this hymn in church worship serv- 
ices or in church school, you may decide 
it would be well to sing it at the begin- 
ning of the service today and again after 
the discussion when it can have new 


“ meaning. Choose other hymns which you 


feel will help provide a unified service. 


Ideas from Which to Choose 
for Other Services This Month: 


1. Our Own Hymn Writer 


Almost every denomination has some 
member who has written at least one 
hymn or composed a hymn tune which is 
used almost universally in the Protestant 
Churches. One Sunday choose a hymn 
which has significance to your group 
because it belongs to them in this special 
way. (See list below under No. 5.) For 
example, Methodists could choose a 
hymn written by Charles Wesley and 
Lutherans might decide to use Luther’s 
“A mighty fortress is our God.” 

Some biographical information about 
the writer or composer and some facts 
about the writing of the hymn should 
probably be included in the service. Fur- 
ther plans will be largely dependent on 
the hymn which is being emphasized. 


2. An Audio-Visual Service 


You—or your worship committee— 
might like to discover slides which would 
illustrate and enhance the meaning of a 
hymn. “God who touchest earth with 
beauty” and “Day is dying in the west” 
are examples of hymns which might be 
used effectively in this manner. There are 
many others. Such a service would em- 
phasize appreciation more than interpre- 
tation, but enough interpretation should 
be given so that you are sure the message 
of the hymn is understood. Keep in mind 
that the purpose in the writing of the 
two hymns named, and similar ones, is 
to clarify a message for Christian living 
and to enhance worship. In the first hymn 


mentioned note that each facet of nature 


mentioned is compared with some phase 
of a strong Christian life, and that the 
entire hymn is a prayer. “Wait and wor- 
ship” in the midst of nature’s beauty, is 
the message of the second hymn. 

Care must be taken with the mechan- 
ics of projection; the slides should be in 
order, and the equipment tried out in ad- 
vance. The use of projected material in 
a worship service is difficult but can be 
very rewarding. Someone who can read 
with feeling might read the appropriate 
lines as each picture is shown. 


3. Interpretation Through 
Rhythmic Movement 


Another way to make a hymn live for 
your boys and girls would be through the 
use of simple rhythmic movement. 
Choose a hymn which would lend itself 
to interpretation in this way. An exam- 
ple would be “There’s a wideness in 
God’s mercy” or one of the most univer- 
sally loved of the Negro spirituals. 

The most effective way to use this art 
form in worship would be by planning in 
advance the type of movements which 
would be appropriate to interpret the 
different ideas, so that several sugges- 
tions could be made in each case, and the 
most appealing one chosen. However, if 
a hymn were used which could be easily 
interpreted in this way, it might be pos- 
sible to attain a worshipful experience 
without advance preparation. In discuss- 
ing ways to express each idea in rhyth- 
mic movement, make sure that the idea 
itself is understood. 

As an example of what can be done, 
here are suggestions for a simple way to 
interpret the first stanza of “In Christ 
there is no east or west.” Turn slightly 
in each direction, as mentioned in the 
song, reaching the lower arm out grace- 
fully, with the index finger extended 


WHERE 
ARE YOUR 
TEACHING 
PICTURES? 


To keep your 
teaching pictures 
elean, undamaged 
and indexed for 
immediate use 
you need a Teach- 


ing Picture Fil- 
ing Cabinet. 

Write today for a 
free folder  de- 
scribing these 
new Filing Cab- 
inets which are 
produced in a va- 
riety of models 
and colors. 


PICTURE FILE DEPARTMENT 
232 South Prospect Street, Marion, Ohio 


YOUR CHILDREN WILL GET A LOT OF HAPPY CONSTRUCTIVE 
PLAY WITH COMMUNITY’S CHILD-SIZE FURNITURE 


© Solid hardwood construction 
® Built to last 


© Authentic design 


1960 Catalog filled with many 
imaginative and durable items 
now available free. Just write 


COMMUNITY PLAYTHINGS 
Dept. 75, Rifton, New York 


easily. To express “one great fellowship 
of love,” face forward with arms out- 
stretched and raised upward a little 
above the shoulders, to indicate that this 
fellowship of love comes from God. 
Lower the arms, while still outstretched, 
and point the hands downward to express 
“the whole wide earth.” In using an up- 
ward movement to suggest the idea of 
God, be sure there is no feeling that God 
is limited to a heaven above the skies. 
Relate the idea to the expression in the 
second stanza, “high communion.” 


4. “Our God, Our Help in Ages Past” 


This is a beautiful hymn with an en- 
couraging message for everyone during 
the trying days in which we are living. 
However, much of it is difficult even for 
adults to understand. 

The pianist might use it as the prelude. 
A good recording of the hymn, sung by 


some choral group, would serve as a 
helpful preparation for the interpreta- 
tion period. One source would be in Vol- 
ume II of “So Will We Sing”—an album 
of LP records prepared by the Broadcast- 
ing and Film Commission of the National 
Council of Churches.’ 

One approach would be to compare the 
hymn with the ninetieth Psalm, on which 
it is based. Someone could read the ap- 
propriate verse or verses from the Psalm 
and someone else read responsively the 
appropriate lines from the hymn. If you 
have a worship committee, it might be 
responsible, with your help, to work out 
this portion of the service. Perhaps your 
group would like to reword difficult 
phrases in a way which will be clearer. 


?Can be ordered from Broadcasting and 
Film Commission, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N. Y. The album consists of 
three records and costs $10.00. It contains 
many songs whieh you would find of value. 


CONCORDIA’S 
1960 


VBS 
THEME 


“God’s C ildre 1 Pra 


Christ-centered lessons—easy o teach! 


Develop the prayer life of children—use Concordia’s life-related VBS 
course for 1960. All materials are correlated—each day’s lesson theme is 


carried out in workbooks and art projects... 


. makes it easy for the child 


to learn purposeful thoughts for the day. 


VBS teachers appreciate Concordia’s lesson instructions and unified presen- 


tation... 
areallnew.. 
one-stop shopping convenience. 


makes it easy for the teacher to organize each lesson. Art projects 
. designed with a purpose! All necessary material is included— 


See your religious bookseller or mail the coupon below for a complete 


sample kit—only $3.95.. 
projects, and accessory materials. 


Sample kit 
at your bookstore 


. includes teacher’s manuals, 


workbooks, art | 


... only $3.95 


ETED OFFER! ONLY ONE TO A CUSTOMER 


Please send Concordia 1960 VBS Sample Kit ~Concordi id 


——__ Bible School wording 


Church School wording 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


3558 S. Jefferson Ave. 
St. Louis 18, Mo.’ 


| am enclosing check money order for $3.95 
Name 

Street 

City Zone___State 
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5. Many Churches Share 


Gift of Song 


One service might highlight the 
that members of many denominati] 
have written hymns which help to em 
our worship services. Recognition of | 
interchange of worship resources wol 
point up the ecumenical elements) 
much of our worship. If a worship e¢ 
mittee helps to plan these services, me 
bers might like to examine a few se 
ices of worship of their own church | 
neighboring churches. They could ia 
about the background of the authors { 
composers of the hymns used, with | 
help of a book such as Lyric Religion 
The Gospel in Hymns. 

Here are some hymns which migee 
used in such a service: 
Anglican: “For the beauty of the ear 

“We give thee but thine own” | 
Baptist: “My country, ’tis of thee” 
Congregational: “I would be true” 

“In Christ there is no east or west” 
Lutheran: “A mighty fortress is our G 
Methodist: “Day is dying in the west” 

“Where cross the crowded ways of li 
Presbyterian: “This is my Father’s © 

world” 

“Thy work, O God, needs many han 
Quaker: “Dear Lord and Father of mi: 

kind” 

“O brother man, fold to thy heart : 
brother” 
Roman Catholic: 
living still” 
(Has been revised some for use 

Protestants) 

“There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 
Unitarian: “Forward through the ages 

“Nearer, my God, to thee” 

Reference is made here to the chu 
affiliation of the people who have gi 
us the words to the hymns. You mi 
like to discover, also, the denominatio 
background of the composers, which 
not noted here since the same tune is 
always used. 

You will note that different types 
hymns are included in this list; for exe 
ple, prayer hymns, offertory hymns, : 
songs of praise. The words of some of 
hymns might be read as poems; fami 
hymns, such as “My country, ’tis of th 
might only be mentioned with inforr 
tion as to its source. 


“Faith of our fathe 


6. Hymns of the Nations 


A similar service might be plam 
centered around the idea that pec 
from many nations have contributed 
our hymnbooks. Here is information 
garding a few hymns which you mi 
consider incorporating ‘into such a se 
ice: 

Jewish: “The Lord is in his holy temr 
English: “For the beauty of the earth 
“Faith of our fathers! living still” 
German: “A mighty fortress is our G 

“Now thank we all our God” 7 

“Praise to the Lord’”’ 


Italian: “All creatures of our God and 
King” 

Scottish: “O. worship the King,-all gle 
ous” ; 

American Negro: “Lord, I want to b 
Christian” 

American: “Joyful, joyful, we adore 
thee” 


“O Master, let me walk with thee” 
Many times the words of a hymn - 
sung with a hymn tune composed 
someone from a different country t 
that of the writer. Consideration could 
given to this in the service which 
plan. 
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Junior 


tME FOR May: 
g Unto the Lord 


the Leader 


he Psalms of the Bible form the basis 
auch of our great religious music. 


| describing the Psalms a writer for _ 


Interpreter’s Bible says that many 
tions of the Old Testament are to be 
sribed as the words of man addressed 
man, especially the historical parts. 
er parts purport to be the words of 
| addressed to man, especially the 
phetic writings. The Psalms, how- 
r, have the distinction that, to a de- 
> not present in any other part of 
Bible, they contain the words of man 
cted to God in praise, thanksgiving, 
supplication. Is not that worship? 
ne of the most moving expressions of, 
vehicles for, man’s approach to God 
been music. “Christianity has ever 
n a singing religion. Out of the deep- 
experiences of Christians it has come 
hey have bowed before God in wor- 
» and adoration, as they have lifted 
r hearts to him in gladness and joy, 
hey have sought his guidance in peril 
crisis, as they have walked with him 
ugh disappointment, tragedy, and 
‘ow’! 
roperly prepared for, the great music 
he church can offer to youth a depth 
experience of worship significant in 
r growth toward God. 
fith this in mind, it is suggested that 
theme for worship in May be, Sing 
‘0 the Lord. In order that such services 
meaningful, an able pianist is needed. 
‘roup or a soloist thoroughly familiar 
h the hymns to be sung is needed to 
lin the singing. Careful interpretation 
he hymns will deepen their meaning 
use. 
is suggested that some time before 
se services are to be used a com- 
tee of junior high members meet with 
ir adult leader; that they study the 
nns of their hymn book and choose 
hymns to be used for the month of 
y. This group would learn to sing the 
nns and would plan for their inter- 
tation. Perhaps the organist or choir 
sctor would help the committee pre- 
e for this series of services, and per- 
Ss One or two of the fine adult singers 
the church would assist the young 
ple in singing the hymns. 
he hymns and the interpretations 
en here are merely suggestions. Your 
Ing people, as they plan, if they care- 
ly study the words and listen to the 


Teacher of Youth in Wilmette Congre- 
ional Church, Wilmette, Illinois. Edu- 
ional Therapist, National College of 
ication, Evanston, Illinois. 


eine Intermediates in Worship, by 
elle Blanton Barber 


il 1960 


High Department 


by Olive L. JOHNSON* 


music, may find others more meaningful. 
Books helpful in the study of hymns are 
The Gospel in Hymns by Bailey (Scrib- 
ner’s); Lyric Religion by Augustine 
Smith (Fleming H. Revell Co.); and 
Story of Our Hymns by Arman Hauessler 
(Eden Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.) 

In addition to the source books men- 
tioned, from which help in interpretations 
of hymns may be gained, junior highs, 
together with their adult leader, may 
write their own interpretation of some of 
the hymns. One junior high leader once 
remarked that it made little difference 
what hymns were used, because the 
young people paid little attention to the 
words. This need not be true if the young 
people are helped to find out what the 
hymns really say, and use them as aids 
in voicing their “Godward” hopes and 
feelings. 

It is further suggested that recordings 
of great church music might be used as 
preludes to these services and that the 
adult leader, by an attitude of worship- 
ful listening, may help the members of 
the group to listen in the same way,-and 
find that such music does enable them to 
turn their minds to God. 


Suggested Recordings: 


Bach’s Royalle Instrument, Columbia 
ML 4500 

Bach et Zwolle, Columbia KL 5262 

The Quiet Door, Meditational Music, 
Hobart Mitchell, Columbia ML 5228 

Treasury of Hymns, Victor Record 
LM 1814 

Organ Music of Bach and Mendelssohn 
played by Albert Schweitzer, Columbia 
Record SL175 

The Messiah, Columbia M2L-242 or 
Victor LCT 1130 and LCT 6401 


Suggested Hymns: 


“Joyful, joyful, we adore thee” 
_“This is my Father’s world” 

“A mighty fortress” 

“T love thy kingdom, Lord” 

“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun” 

“Our God, our help in ages past” 

“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God almighty” 

“OQ beautiful for spacious skies” 

“God be in my head” 

“Gloria Patri” 


Suggested Order 


of Services: 


PRELUDE: 
music. 

MEDITATION By LEADER 

First Hymn, preceded by interpretation, 
then*sung by the group with leadership 
by the choir or adult soloist. 

Seconp Hymn interpreted and sung. 

OFFERING AND DEDICATION 


Recording of great church 


SILENT PRAYER, concluded by BENEDICTION 
and softly played Amen. 


Hymns Interpreted: 


Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee, suggested 
by Psalm 145:10. 


The words for this hymn of joy were 
composed by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, who 
was a preacher, a college professor, and 
a writer. He was a man whose religious 
convictions were based on firm faith in 
God and a love of his fellow men. 

Notice this hymn. “Every line of the 
first stanza sounds forth the note of 
praise and joy.” In the second stanza “Dr. 
Van Dyke would have man join the 
forces of nature in a glorious song of 
joy.” In the third stanza he gives us a 
deeply satisfying picture of God when 
he says, “Thou art giving and forgiving, 
Ever blessing, ever blest, Well-spring of 
the joy of living, Ocean-depth of happy 
rest.” 

The hymn tune was arranged from 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony by Edward 
Hodges. The majesty and grandeur of 
the music provide a perfect setting for 
the fine words of Dr. Van Dyke in this 
hymn of Christian joy.’ 


A Mighty Fortress is Our God, inspired 
by Psalm 46. 


This hymn was written by Martin 
Luther at the time when he was strug- 
gling against the Roman Church because 
of the abuses he saw there. In his strug- 
gle he gave to the people of Germany the 
Bible in their own language and the 
hymn book so that “God might speak 
directly to them in his Word (the Bible) 
and that they might directly answer him 
in their songs.’” 

In this great hymn Luther pictures the 
wrongs suffered by the people and says 
that God alone is their helper, as he is 
ours. He says in stanza two that Jesus 
Christ is the leader in whom to place 
complete trust. He concludes in verse 
four as he strongly affirms that God’s 
spirit is a gift to us which will endure 
forever. 

It is thought that Luther arranged the 
melody from an old Gregorian chant. 


This is My Father’s World, inspired by 
Psalm 24:1. 


This hymn was written by Dr. Maltbie 
D. Babcock. He was a minister who espe- 
cially understood the students of his 
day. He was a fine athlete, a good coun- 
selor, and an excellent minister. 

He had a strong working faith in God 
and a great love of nature. His sureness 
that goodness will triumph is well ex- 
pressed in the third stanza when he 
says, “That though the wrong seems oft 
so strong, God is the Ruler yet.” 

In Lyric Religion, by Augustine Smith, 
is a suggestion for combining this beau- 
tiful hymn with biblical quotations and 
other fine poetry in which two readers 
might read the material from the Bible, 
and the total group the words of the 
hymn in a reader-and-response fashion. 


Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, 

inspired by Isaiah 6:2, 3. 

Reginald Heber was the young vicar 
of a church in England. He was con- 
vinced that good singing of good music 
was a vital part of a church service. He 
started writing hymns to enrich his 
services, and so successful was he that 


“Lyric Religion, by Augustine Smith 
*The Gospel in Hymns, Bailey 
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almost all of his hymns are still in use. 
He was a remarkable person. As a boy 


| when he went away to school he had to 


have his pocket money sewed in his 
pockets, or he would-give it away to the 
first person in distress.. He was vicar in 
England in the same parish for sixteen 
years. At the end of that time he con- 
sented to be appointed Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, where he served all India, Ceylon, 
and Australia. He served this vast parish 
only three years before his death, but 
in that short time found worshipers 
thronging to hear him. 

This hymn consists of words that seek 
to say what God is like. Notice the first 
stanza: God is Lord; he is merciful and 
mighty. In the third stanza, God is holy: 
“perfect in power, in love and purity.’ 
What better assurance can we have that 
the God we worship is a God of care and 
strength and love? 


7 


O Beautiful for Spacious Skies (Sug- 
gested as a fitting hymn to be used 
on May 29) 

This hymn was written by Katherine 
Lee Bates as the result of two experi- 
ences she had. One was seeing the 
“Alabaster City” built on a Chicago la- 
goon for the Columbian Exhibit of 1893; 


| the other was her view from the top of 


Pike’s Peak, Colorado. Miss Bates was 
overwhelmed by the richness of God’s 
gifts to America, but recognized that the 
glory of America would not be “un- 
dimmed by human tears” unless men of 
America yielded to God’s_ guidance. 
Listen to her words in the second stanza, 
“God mend thine every flaw, Confirm thy 
soul in self-control, Thy liberty in law,” 
and in the third stanza, “May God thy 
gold refine, Till all. success be nobleness, 
And every gain divine.” 


1. I Will Sing to the Lord 
with Thanksgiving. 

pie ee (See 

above) 


THe LEADER: 


Music has always been an important 
part of worship. In early Hebrew times 
the choir usually sang an anthem of 
praise in the Temple. Psalm 98 was a 
favorite one. Good music can always 
help us worship God. We have listened 
to some great recorded music this morn- 
ing. 

Let us now look at our hymn books. 
You will notice that there are hymns of 
adoration and thanksgiving, hymns con- 
cerning God’s love and care, Christmas 
hymns, hymns of prayer and hope, hymns 
concerning the church, hymns of loyalty 
and courage, friendship and peace. For 
the next few minutes let each one study 


“Suggested Recordings” 


| the hymn book. Select a hymn which 
| you think has special meaning. All your 


selections will be turned over to our 
worship committee. They will study 
them and choose from them the very 
finest to use as we worship in song 


| the rest of the Sundays this month. It 


will be important for the committee in 
choosing hymns to consider carefully the 
hymn tunes also, for it is necessary to 
have good music to match good words 
if the hymn is to be worthy of being an 
instrument of worship. 

(Allow time for group to study the 
hymns and choose one.) 

When people are thankful it seems 
natural to sing. Think of the many things 


‘The Gospel in Hymns, Bailey 


we have for which we are thankful] 
give God thanks as we sing together. 
HYMN oF THANKSGIVING: “Now 
all our God,” or “Father of lig 
OFFERING AND DEDICATION 


of mankind” (Hymn might be 
softly as the members of the ¢ 
bow their heads in silence. The f 
might then be sung quietly as pipe 
cluding prayer.) Hie 
BENEDICTION : 
Amen (Played on the piano) 


2. I Would Be True 


PRELUDE 
CALL TO worsHIP: Psalm 15:18-19 
LEADER'S MeEpITATION: Read the hy 
“I would be true, for there are th 
who trust me.’” | 
This poem was written by How 
Arnold Walter when he was twer 
three years old. He was in Japan at 
time and sent the poem home to 
mother in a letter. She felt that it 
into words what many other ¥ 
people would like to say to their moth 
so she sent it to Harper's Magazine 
which it was published. The poem 
not intended as a hymn, but it was & 
bined with a hymn tune by Joseph ¥, 
Peek, and appears in almost all our hy 
books. . 
Many great hymns have been wri 
to express the hope of finding the r 
way to live nobly. « 
HYMN INTERPRETATIONS (See Resour 


Stncerinc oF Hymns (See Resource § 
gestions) 


BENEDICTION 
AMEN 


f 
5 
f 


3. Joyfully We Sing. 
PRELUDE 


Cat To WorsuHIp: Stanza 1 of Joy ft 
World sung by choir or group 
junior highs who have been plam 
these services. f 

LEADER: 


A few years ago 340 young people 
for three weeks to learn to sing 
music. The group met in the bea 
chapel in Princeton University. 
end of three weeks they sang a s 
program of majestic hymns of the chi 
People who heard them the first day 
amazed at the difference in the way 
sang. What made the difference? 
had discovered that the hymns had 
meaning, and they had learned hi 
make that meaning clear.* 


{ 


-“ 


INTERPRETATION and Sincine of h 
joy. (See Resources) 


4. All Nature Sings 


PRELUDE (See Suggested Recordi 
above) 

Catt to WorsHip: Psalm 100 

Hymn: “For the Beauty of the 

Psatm 96 (read responsively) wi 
of the junior highs as leader. 

Hymn: “This is my Father’s worl 


‘Found in all hymnals 
"International Journal of Religious 
cation, Dec. 1958. } 
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NT Prayer concluded by the adult 
ie: 

RING and DEDICATION 

EDICTION 

IN 


I 


Confirm Our Good 
in Brotherhood 


| 
| 


Catt To WorsH:p: “Come ye, and let us 
-walk in the light of the Lord. He will 
teach us of his ways, and we will 
walk in his paths.” 

SCRIPTURE: Deuteronomy 8:1, 7-11, 17-18 

INTERPRETATION and Sineine of O Beauti- 
ful for Spacious Skies (See Resources) 

OFFERING AND DEDICATION 

PRAYER 

HyMNn 

BENEDICTION 


Senior High and 


Young People’s Departments 


EME FOR May: 
Took It Upon Himself 


ie Use of a Story 
Worship 


he services of worship this month are 
aned to make use of the story as part 
worship. “Story-telling is an art in its 
1 right. Something of the artist must 
er into the telling of the story.” There 
many books which give helpful 
dance in learning to tell stories well, 
‘e are a few basic ideas for preparation 
a story: 

_ Learn the plot of the story, thinking 
through until you are sure of the 
dents and the way in which they 
ow one another. 

Think about the characters until 
| seem to know them. 

. Think about the setting of the story 
il it becomes familiar. 

Analyze the story, picking out the 
r main parts: the introduction, the 
y of the story, the climax, and the 
clusion. The climax is the most im- 
tant part, the purpose for which the 
"y has been told. The conclusion usu- 
‘follows immediately. 


Practice the story, telling it over 


over both silently and aloud. 


Jhen stories are the central part of a 
‘ship service the rest of the service 
uld be very simple. The following 
er may be used: 


LL TO WorRSHIP 
MIN 

IPTURE READING 
YER 
PONSE OR HYMN 


Worker with young people; wife of 
fessor Lee J. Gable of the Theologi- 
Seminary of the Evangelical and Re- 
med Church, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
lee Storytelling, by Claudia Royal, 
adman Press, Nashville, Tenn., 1955. 
-also the chapter “Use Stories with a 
pose,” in Encyclopedia for Church 
yup Leaders, edited by Lee J. Gable. 
ociation Press, 1959. 


ril 1960 


by Anna Mary GABLE* 


MEDITATION OR STORY 
PRAYER OR PRAYER POEM 
OFFERING 

Hymn 

BENEDICTION 


There is not enough room here to give 
complete stories for each week in May. 
The material given for the first service 
presents an idea, but is not a story in a 
true sense because it does not reach a 
climax. The climax should come in «4 
prayer or prayer-poem that follows. 

The theme for all the stories is “He 
took it upon himself.” They are about 
people who took upon themselves some 
task that needed to be done and devoted 
their lives to it. Stories for the other 
weeks will be found in many collections, 
especially tne Friendship Press books: 
They Reach for Life, by John E. Skog- 
lund, 1955, or the current books for 
young people, Windbreaks, by J. Martin 
Bailey, and Jungles Ahead, by Esther D. 
Horner. 


1. “He Took It Upon 


Himself...” 


CALL TO WorRSHIP: 


“God is spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and 
truth.” Let us pray: “Our Father, send 
upon us thy power that it may move us 
to action beyond our own power. Help 
us to be laborers together with Christ, 
that our lives and our work may help 
and encourage others and bring honor 
to Thee. In his name. Amen.” 


Succestep Hymns: “Awake, my soul, 
stretch every nerve”; “Where cross the 
crowded ways of life” 

Scripture: Luke 4:16-21 

Story: “He Took It upon Himself” 


Although it was not yet four o’clock 
in the afternoon, lights were shining out 
through all the office windows and, from 
the dome down to the last long terrace, 
the State House was aglow with warmth 
and cheer. It was snowing. . . The 


"From The Upper Room, March-April 
1960, Published by The Upper Room, Nash- 
ville. Tenn. By permission Marjorie S. 
Terrell. 


wind blew from the northeast, and the 
postman said the prophesied blizzard had 
come. A journey of an hour and more 
lay between me and home and so I swept 
my papers into the basket and closed 
my desk. 

As I turned to make sure that I had left 
nothing, a line of print in heavy type on 
a torn magazine page .. . caught my eye. 
“He Took It Upon Himself,” it said. My 
first thought was that it was a quotation 
from the New Testament; but it looked 
out of place amidst the red lettering of 
the page, so I stopped to read it. It was 
an advertisement. In fine print was an 
interesting paragraph about a man who 
had seen the need of a new type of tire, 
(and) had taken it upon himself the 
problem of finding one.... 

As I hurried through the State House 
grounas I glanced over at Horace Mann 
looking steadfastly down across the Com- 
mon, all his longings and his dreams pre- 
served even in the bronze face... .“He 
Took It Upon Himself” —the words hurled 
themselves at me out of the storm; and 
suddenly I saw him, not in the State 
House grounds but in a little old red 
school house, lighting the lanterns and 
candles and sweeping the floor. The hope 
that men who had promised to come that 
night to hear him speak would not fail 
him stamped his thin face with eager- 
ness. He could hardly wait to tell them 
his great plan—hbetter teachers, and edu- 
cation free to every child. I remembered 
the passing years, the increasing burden 
that he took upon himself and carried 
alone until his burning words summoned 
others to share it, and the fulfillment of 
his hopes drew near. 

When I reached Staniford Street the 
children crowded the sidewalk. The snow 
had tempted them to linger on the way 
home from school... . 

Before I had reached the station I had 
looked into the faces bearing the stamp 
of almost every nation of Europe. Some 
were bright and eager, some pale, thin, 
and blue with cold; many were hard with 
the uncanny keenness developed by the 
city streets in which the children lived 
and played and often slept. Their need 
was great. Suddenly above the noise of 
the heavy trucks and the roar of the 
elevated trains I heard the words, “He 
took it upon himself,” and saw the strong 
and kindly face of the man with a passion 
for places where children might play 
under the sky and close to trees, with a 
passion for city homes where children 
might live in the light. . . . I saw the 
transformation of Mulberry Bend and 
heard the voice of Jacob Riis: “I cannot 
sleep for the burden of the city’s children 
with their hunger for play and their 
playground only the street, beset with 
danger to body and soul.” It was a heavy 
burden but “he took it upon himself.” 

All the way home .. . the turning 
wheels ground out the words, “He took 
it upon himself—upon himself—himself,” 
until the coach seemed no longer peopled 
with the commonplace men and women 
going home from the work of the day, 
but with the strong and the great, the 
men and women who, like the man in 
the paragraph I had read, had seen a 
need, faced a problem, and assumed the 
burden of its solution. What a company 
they were! 


MarGARET SLATTERY® 


Men like Lincoln, Kagawa, Schweitzer, 


2From He Took It Upon Himself, by 
Margaret Slattery, Pilgrim Press, 1930. Used 
by permission. 
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Noguchi, Salk; women like Jane Addams, 
Helen Keller, Mme. Curie, Clara Barton 
—we think of these as the great people 
of the world. But what made them great? 
Each saw a task that needed to be done 
and “took it upon himself” to do it. This 
is the difference between the “great” and 
the “little” people of the world. 


... To Make His Home 
Upright 
CALL To WorsHIP: Psalm 96: 7,8 
Prayer of thanks for families, and of wish 
for God’s presence in the home. 
Hymns: “O gracious Father of mankind”; 

“Our Father, by whose Name all 

fatherhood is known” 

ScripturRE: Psalm 90:1,2; Deuteronomy 

6: la, 2-7; Matthew 19:13,14 
Prayer for courage to live bravely 
Srory: “The Strangers That Came to 

Town” 

The Duvitches were marked people. 
(They) were immigrants and the first of 
their nationality to settle in our small 
town. They were the one struggling fam- 
ily in a prosperous community—and 
poverty, amid prosperity, is often embar- 
rassing and irritating to the prosperous. 
They were considered unattractive phys- 
ically. They were so meek! The Duvitches 
never fought back. Because they cast 
their eyes on the sidewalk as one passed 
them by and spoke only when spoken to, 
the young Duvitches were considered 
anti-social. 

“T think,” said my father one fine Sat- 
urday morning in July, two years after 
the Duvitches had come to Syringa 
Street, “that it would be pleasant for 
Andy, Tom and myself to pitch our tent 
out at Durston’s Pond and spend the 
night.” 

We often had the serene little lake to 
ourselves but on our arrival that after- 
noon we found half a dozen male 
Duvitches in possession. They had been 
fishing for several hours. Tom and I, 
Philistines like our friends, ignored the 
boys, but Father went up to Mr. Duvitch 
who was fishing from the shore and put 
out his hand. Mr. Duvitch was a little 
fellow, a lean, starveling of a man with 
a kicked-about look. Gratitude for being 
noticed showed in his mosquito-bitten 
face as he took Father’s hand. 

“I know the mosquitoes are biting,” 


Father went on pleasantly, “but are the 
fish?” 
Proudly Mr. Duyitch exhibited the 


catch that would probably feed his fam- 
ily for the better part of a week. ... We 
pitched our tent ... father lay down. 

. Tom and I played chew-the-peg and 
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made several trips back to the tent. On 
one trip for a cold drink and towels and 
soap, we stopped again to look at the 
Duvitches’ fish. Tom and I, our glances 
meeting over the big cake of soap, were 
similarly and wickedly inspired. We held 
a whispered conversation and then—I 
dropped the cake of soap into the tub of 
fish. 

“Let’s go,” whispered Tom. 

In a little while Tom and I could hear 
the muffled cries of dismay. Father woke 
up and joined our neighbors. After a few 
moments Father produced a whistle and 
blew it piercingly three times. This meant 
that Tom and I must come at once. 

Looking as guilty as we felt, we swam 
in and joined the group around the tub. 
Father’s eyes were narrow slits of blue 
fire in his white face. I had never seen 
him so angry. 

“You will begin by 
sorry.” 

Our stunned neighbor wiped his eyes 
as he listened to our mumbled words 
which Father made us repeat when they 
were inaudible. But there was no hos- 
tility to us in the man and it was obvious 
he considered himself too humble to re- 
ceive an apology. His sons showed no 
resentment either, only a kind of resig- 
nation. 

“Turn over the tub.” We tanked it over 
and the poisoned fish lay exposed on the 
grass—quiet, strangled, open-mouthed. 
“Count the fish.” Tom and I got down on 
our knees. 

“How many are there?” 


saying you're 


“Sixty-one.” I said. 
“How many bass?” 
“Twelve.” 


Father handed Mr. Duvitch two dollars, 
the cost of the rowboat for the day. Then 
looking both like the avenging angel and 
the executioner, he ordered Tom and me 
out on Durston’s Pond. 

“And den’t you come back,” he gave 
out in the same steely tones, “until you’ve 
caught sixty-one fish to repay Mr. Du- 
vitch. See to it that among them you 
bring in at least a dozen bass.” 

Out in the middle of the pond we 
dropped anchor. I knew that if it took 
us all summer, we dared not set foot 
ashore without sixty-one fish. That was 
about four in the afternoon. And the 
mosquitoes! After an hour we wanted 
to leap overboard. Several times we 
slipped over the side of the boat, immers- 
ing ourselves in the water to escape the 
bloodthirsty clouds. 

“Andy, what time is it?” 

“Ten o'clock.” 

“Is that all?” 

* * * 


“Andy, what time is it?” 
“Two o'clock, Tom.” 
* = * 


“Andy—” 

“It’s four o’clock, Tom, and we've got 
sixteen fish.” 

Dawn came, but even I, a highly im- 
pressionable youth of seventeen, did not 
enjoy the majesty of the daybreak. A 
long stretch of Durston’s Pond under the 
July sun faced us. Tom was only fifteen 
and I think he hated me that day. By 
one o'clock groups of people gathered on 
the shore, for word had spread through 
the town. Some of the visitors praised 
father for his stern discipline; others be- 
rated him. He went right on reading, as 
indifferent to their praise as he was to 
their criticism. When the sun was drop- 
ping low, I pulled up the thirteenth bass, 


which was the sixty-first fish. 


When we tottered out of the boat some- 
thing in me was quietly rejoicing. I 


guessed that Father was secretly 
of our fortitude, and I realized 

through the night he had suffere 
us. We climbed into the car ani 
to the Duvitch home. We found W 
vitch on the porch and we silently 
him the strings of fish. For a mo: 
could not speak. Then in a voice 
raw with emotion, he protested t 
had not wished us to suffer so. Z 

“Will you shake hands with the 5 
asked Father. 

Instead, Mr. Duvitch broke down, 
ing those moments we suffered 
acutely than we had suffered in 
clouds of mosquitoes. After our nei 
had composed himself, he seiz 
hands and bowed his head over 1 
was my greatest lesson in humility, ” 

“Tt is high time,” Tom and I he 
Father say calmly, sanely, to Mot 
around noon the next day when we w 
up, “for this senseless feeling against 
Duvitches to stop. Tonight we are hay 
supper with them. Since he re 
that he would feel better if we 
the fish with them, I suggested a fi 


fry.” 
AMBROSE Fu! 
re 


~ 


3. ...to Love the Enemy | 


CaLL To WORSHIP 


Hymns: “O brother man, fold to 
heart”; “Spirit of God, descend u 
my heart” 


Scripture: I Corinthians 12:31b; 13:1. 

Luke 6: 27,28 
Prayer: The prayer of St. Francis® 
Srory: “Christians in the Arena” 

To stand up to the Nazis takes all 
has. To face down the darkness in 6 
self, as Susanna W. finally did, tak 
more. When the Germans took over 
land in 1940, this bright-eyed D 
woman and her two sisters were ag 
that no matter what the enemy inva 
might do, they themselves would try 
to hate. At the same time, they 
determined never to give in. 

Living together in a comfortable 
in a small city, they soon found that 
commitment involved risks not onl 
themselves but for others. \ 
sheltering two refugees—an el 
woman who was not a member of 
family, and also a very elderly J 
invalid, who of course had no r 
ticket of his own. 

When the Nazis searched the ho 
on their street looking for Jews, 
three sisters would pray that the he 
old man they were hiding would so 
how not be discovered. 

One day, a new group of Nazis m¢ 
into a house across the street, ap] 
ently using it as their headquarters. 
That evening there was a knocking on 
front door. Opening it, they faced 
dreaded uniform. Their caller 
nounced that he belonged to the s 
denomination as they did—the Retor 
Church—and he had attended a 
ence at Mottlingen, in South a 
They, too, had once been there, had 1 
not? Swallowi ing hard, they shook he 
and did what they could to make 
Nazi officer welcome. They even 
burdened their hearts a little, indi 


‘Story “The Strangers That 
Town,” by Ambrose Flack, in The 
an’s Home Companion. 1952, publi 
the Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 


See the International Journal 
vember 1959, page 36. } 


International Journal of Religious Edweat 


hard it was to act like Christians in 
situation. . . 
en he had gone, the sisters talked 
wer. If this German came again, 
aid they continue to make him feel 
home? If they did, the neighbors 
ld deeply resent what to them would 
abtedly look like collaboration with 
enemy. But if they didn’t they would 
disregarding a superior command, 
ve the invader, pray for him... do 
1 to him.” 
he old lady upstairs was furious at 
, but after they explained to her how 
7 planned to act, she calmed down. 
ee. after evening, the German 
ed Suzanna and her sisters in their 
yers and hymn singing. If he wanted 
ome, that was his decision. Theirs was 
e hospitable and honest with him. 
ften when the Gestapo man was their 
st, it was Suzanna more than her 
srs who took the initiative. Jesus, she 
sted, was a Jew; so was his mother. 
ither should appear now in Holland, 
asked, wouldn’t he or she be hurried 
to a concentration camp and branded 
1 a star? When discussions like this 
too heated, one of the older sisters 
id suggest more hymn singing and 
neighbors would wonder why the 
tone ... was raising his voice so loud 
night. 
hen the German was to be trans- 
ed, he came to say goodbye. The 
ar sisters were out walking, and he 
Suzanna were alone. Would she talk 
2 more with him about the Jews? 
have only one prayer,’ she replied— 
it you may learn that the Jews are 
he Lord as the apple of his eye.” 
he German suddenly went pale. He 
pped out his revolver. Was this to be 
time to die? Suzanna looked the Nazi 
in the face; her thoughts turned to 
| as she waited for him to shoot. But 
explosion did not come. Puzzled, she 
-ed down. The man was holding it by 
muzzle, offering her the handle, and 
ng, “You can kill me. I’m the worst 
er on earth.” 
No,” she said. “If I did, I would only 
committing the same sin for which I 
e reproached you.” 
he visitor returned the weapon to its 
ter. “I can understand now,” he said, 
w hard it was for you to receive me 
nilitary uniform.” 
resently the two sisters returned, and 
7 all joined in an evening prayer, the 
ling of a psalm and a final hymn. 
n the German left. 


ALLAN A. HunTER’ 


...to Serve in Prison 


L to Worsuip: Use the third and 
urth stanzas of the hymn “I heard 
ie bells on Christmas day,” by Henry 
. Longfellow 

INS: “We bear the strain of earthly 
ire”; “Draw thou my soul, O Christ” 
TURE: Acts 16:16-34 

YER: ’ 

) God, the Lord of might and love, 
trol the nations of mankind by thy 
ious power, and cause them to long 
the reign of good will in the earth. 
Save us from the spirit which leads 
trife, from the temper which refuses 
orgive, from the ill will that has no 


rom Christians in the Arena, by Allan 
Hunter, Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
ick, New York, 1958. Used by permission. 
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wish to forget, and from lack of faith 
in thy power to change the hearts of 
men. Grant thy Holy Spirit to those who 
bear on their hearts the burden of the 
world’s sin and pain; prosper their work 
for the welfare of human life and inspire 
them with wise judgment that they may 
build a brotherhood of nations in the 
fatherhood of God. Hear us, heavenly 
Father, who art the light of the world. 
Let thy light shine in darkness and grant 
us peace. Amen.” 


Story: The story should be one of a 
person who has kept his faith in God 
and has witnessed to the power of 
the gospel while in prison. There is 
one such in Christians in the Arena’ 
and others in the literature written 
since the Second World War. 


5. ...to Give Self-Respect 


to Men 


CALL TO WorRSHIP: 


One is your Father, even he who is 

in heaven; and all ye are brethren. 
And as you wish that men would do to 

you, 

do so to them 
Worship the Lord in truth and goodness. 
ScripTurRE: Matthew 19:16-22 
Lirany: “We Are Disciples” 

We are disciples of Christ and called 
by his name, Let us draw near unto him, 
who is the living way. 

Help us, O Master, to walk in thy Way. 

Stir us to go forth and serve thee, 
who art one with all sufferers, the per- 
plexed, and all who need. 

Help us, O Master, to walk in thy Way. 

In thy house and at thine altar, in 
fellowship with thy people, grant us, 
through worship, new power to do thy 
will. 

Help us, O Master, to walk in thy Way. 

By thy gift on the cross, by thine 
eternal self-giving, make us ready to 
share with all who will receive. 

Help us, O Master, to walk in thy Way. 
Amen. 

J. K. WerzeL* 
Story: One telling how a missionary has 
brought economic independence to a 


7From Sing to the Lord, Christian Edu- 
eation Press, Philadelphia. 

‘From Worship Services for Special Days, 
by J. K. Wetzel, Board of Christian Edu- 
cation and Publication, Evangelical and 


- Reformed Church. 


DOUBLE YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL! 


OUTSTANDING IDEAS TO BUILD A SUNDAY SCHOOL 
i en % FRESH EXCITING IDEAS 

* ILLUSTRATIONS 

% SPECIAL DAYS—CONTESTS 

*% ADVERTISING—VISITATION 


ALL IN ONE THRILLING BOOK 


“For the low price 
of only $1.00 


Name 


HANDY ORDER BLANK 


group of people, such as 
the Empty Stomach” 
Life, 

Press. 


“The Cry of 
in They Reach for 
by John Skoglund, Friendship 


CLOSING PRAYER 


A-Vs in Christian Education 


(Continued from page 38) 
ful in reminding Christians generally of 
part of their total religious heritage. The 
ongoing march of a dynamic faith is ac- 
cented throughout, with more than a few 
hints of the price paid by many persons 
for it On the other hand, it is difficult 
to follow the development of these 
central themes. The Scotch dialect takes 
its toll on dialogue clarity, too, and the 
references to miracles needs greater 
amplification. Technical qualities other- 
wise are quite competent. For groups 
belonging to the Presbyterian tradition 
and desirous of the evangelical approach, 
the film is recommended as an inspira- 
tional instruction tool with senior highs 
through adults; for other fellowships, it is 
acceptable for the same uses and ages. 
(IV-A; II-C)+ 


Worship for Today’s Child 
(Continued from page 17) 
the organist, the choir, and other 
members of the congregation will 
largely determine what a young child 
will get from family worship in 
church. The Sunday dinner and other 
occasions during the week provide 
opportunities for further conversa- 
tions and worship, leading to an 
awareness of God in today’s world. 
Thus children are helped to acquire 
a Christian standard of values as they 
are taught to worship God in their 
daily lives and are brought step by 


step into the larger fellowship of the 
church. 


Pocono Crest Camps 


sey CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


Pa, 35th Season. 2000-Acre Estate. Atop the 
aa Poconos. ake. Balanced program of sports 
and creative activity. erienced ‘oun- 
selors. Physician. Protestant services. 


4 Weeks $170—8 Weeks $295 
INustrated booklet ‘‘I1J’’? on request 


GAP PROMOTIONS 
Box 463 
Dept. I-10 


Chappell, Nebr. 


Begin Doubling Your elicaes 


le 
| 
| 
| Inclosed $ 
| 
| 
| 
' 


Sunday School Now City 
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off the Press 


The Church in the World of 
Radio-Television 


By John A. Bachman. New York, Asso- 
ciation Press, 1960. 


What is the nature and responsibility 
of American radio and television today? 
What stance should the Church take in 
relation to these media? How ought the 
Church use these media for the com- 
munication of the Christian message? 
These are the fundamental questions with 
which Dr. John Bachman deals in The 
Church in the World of Radio-Television. 
A professor of communications and Di- 
rector of the Audio-Visual Center of 
Union Theological Seminary, Dr. Bach- 
man is well qualified for this undertaking. 
Although not formally a report or study 
document, it reflects much of the think- 
ing of a current Study Commission of the 
National Council of Churches on the Role 
of Radio, Television and Film in Religion. 
Dr. Bachman has served as a member 
of this Commission. 

There is reflected in this book a very 
realistic appraiss! of the communications 
industry today, its wezknes-es. strengths, 
dilemmas, and successes. Any discussion 
of the Church’s role in communications 
media must begin there. 

There runs through Dr. Bachman’s dis- 
cussion of the industry a basic affirmation 
and acceptance resting on the theological 
ground that nothing in God’s creation ‘is 
inherently evil. By the same token, 
neither is its goodness guaranteed. A 
basic criterion for evaluating the product 
of mass communications media is very 
helpfully presented, “Is man treated as 
man or less-than-man?” 


The Church can use the media in sev-- 


eral ways: for the creation of a climate 
favorable to both the institution and the 
message, for worship, for evangelism, 
and for religious instruction. No one of 
these should be done to the exclusion 
of others. 

Of particular vocational interest to 
Christian educators is the emphasis on 
the educational use of the media, both 
that which is formally religious and that 
which is “commercial.” The opportuni- 
ties for using these media for enrich- 
ing Christian educational programs are 
thoughtfully presented. There is also a 
discussion of religious educational tele- 
vision. 

This is no book of program ideas for 
the religious broadcaster. Its purpose is 
the discussion of the broad issues anyone 
concerned with Christian communication 
must face. Insights into what the Church 
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ought to be doing, however, can come if 
the religious broadcaster approaches 
these issues with an open, searching 
mind. : 

There are two additional elements 
which this reviewer would like to have 
seen in the book. One is a critical ap- 
praisal of what the churches currently 
are presenting on television. A more cri- 
tical appraisal from the author’s stand- 
point would have been enlightening. 
The second element that might have 
been included is a more detailed discus- 
sion of what the church ought to be 
doing. Dr. Bachman suggests a more vital 
relationship of Christianity and the arts. 
An expanded elaboration of this point 
would have been welcome. 

Dr. Bachman is refreshingly realistic 
in pointing out that there are no panaceas 
and no easy answers. This in itself com- 
mends the book to the battle-scarred 
religious broadcaster and should stimu- 
late creative thought on the part of those 
who can influence religious broadcasting 
—the lay public, and especially the Chris- 
tian teacher who is himself confronted 
with similar problems of communication. 

Atva I. Cox, JR. 


Choral Readings for Teen-Age 
Worship and Inspiration 


By Helen A. Brown and Harry J. 
Heltman. Philadelphia, The Westminster 
Press, 1959. 61 pp. 1 to 4 copies, $1.00 
each; 5 or more, $.90 each. 


This book, which is the fourth in a 
series of volumes on choral reading pub- 
lished by the authors, is designed espe- 
cially for use with teen-agers, to help 
them express as a group feelings which 
they find difficult to express individually. 

The material used is in the form of 
short selections suitable for use as de- 
votional readings in church or school, or 
just as a means of experiencing the joy 
which group participation can give. In- 
cluded are familiar poems, some well- 
known hymns, prayers, benedictions, and 
a section for special days: Christmas, 
Easter, etc. Directives for the suggested 
use of each reading are given, as well as 
other helps for choral reading with 
groups. 

Marsorie ANDERSON 


Kindergarten—Your Child’s 
Big Step 


By Minnie Perrin Berson. New York, 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc., 1959. 125 pp. 
$3.50. 


In this delightfully written book the 
author shows convincingly thet a good 
beginning in kindergarten for children 
makes their “Big Step” a happy educa- 
tional adventure. 

Mrs. Berson’s many years of experience 
both as a teacher and mother give her 
a wonderful understanding of the parent- 
child-teacher relationship. Each parent 
enters his child in school with some emo- 
tion of anxiety. What is the teacher like? 
Will the child’s freedom, joyfulness and 
spontaneity be appreciated? Will the 
teacher help him keep his individuality? 


new journey into living with | 
What kind of classroom is prov 


These and many more phases" 
kindergarten year are told so clearl; 
the reader discovers the valuable } 
within the kindergarten—this living 
includes children, parents, and teael 
The excellent photographs add mue 
the understanding of the children 
experiences. 

Perhaps one of the most impo: 
tures of this book is Mrs. Berson’s i 
pretation of how parents and ) 
working cooperatively can help the 
dergarten child retain his indi 
and his enthusiasm for living, and 
confidently in his expanding wor 

This book can prove very vo 
parents and to teachers. 

Mrs. RicHarb C. : 


The Layman’s Bible : 
Commentary . ; 


Introduction to the Bible; Vol. 1, 
Kenneth J. Foreman, Ed., 171 pp. — 
Genesis, Vol. 2, by Charles T. Fritsch, 

BP. ‘ 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, } 
14, by Jacob M. Myers, 176 pp. 
Luke, Vol. 18, by Donald G. Miller, 175 


Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Col 
sians, Vol. 22, by Archibald M. Hun 
144 pp. 


Richmond, John Knox Press, 1959. $ 
each, 4 or more $1.75 (any assortment 
titles). f 


The fact that the publishing house 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S., we 
sponsor this series is perhaps more § 
nificant than any of the materials € 
bodied in it. A conservative segment 
American Christianity here puts its 1 
primatur upon a work presupposing 
results of biblical criticism. The Bibl 
here approached as a religious be 
Genesis is no longer defended as sciel 
either ancient or modern. To subj 
stories “to a rigid, literalistie method 
interpretation not only defeats the p 
pose of the stories, but hopelessly - 
scures their true meaning” (Vol. 2, p.: 
The deeds recounted in the Bible ft 
place on a very real earth, and if 
seeks in its pages “a blue-print of hea 
he will never find it” (Vol. 1, p. 11). | 
argue that Jesus was sinless because 
had no human father is unbiblical an 
be rejected” (Vol. 18, p. 31). 

Old Testament introduction and } 
Testament introduction are combinec 
Volume I. Five articles, totaling 
pages, provide us with an “Introduce! 
to the Bible.” Kenneth J. Forer 
writes on “What Is the Bible?” Bal 
H. Kelly on “The History of the Pec 
of God,” Arnold B. Rhodes on “ 
Message of the Bible,” Bruce M. Metz 
on “How We Got the Bible,” and Dor 
G. Miller on “How to Study the Bib 

Plainly there is room for only curs 
reference to many of the more puzzlin 
and more exciting—aspects of bibl 
study: Old and New Testament cai 
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ext, the relation of literary origins 
istorical events, and the distinctive 
ent in biblical authors’ “urge-to- 
e It is not the whole story to say 
“after the Council of Jamnia .. . 
» were no further debates among 
;about what was Scripture” (p. 29), 
it is oversimplification to say that 
testants gradually rejected the Apo- 
ha, every bit” (p. 30). There is 
t indication here that Old Testament 
ry was lived out in a world that 
ded Assyrians, Babylonians, and 
ytians, and that archaeology has done 
1 to reconstruct the biblical world. 
ithors of the commentaries on the 
rate biblical books have space for 
» thorough study and analysis. 
les T. Fritsch shows how the Genesis 
es clothe “the most profound truths 
icturesque symbols”: the heavenly 
naries “ever remind man that God is 
Lord of time”; woman’s being built 
man’s rib suggests why “they are 
gly moved to become one flesh 
‘te 
sob M. Myers, who deals with Hosea, 
Amos, Obadiah, and Jonah, reminds 
at “God speaks to us through persons 
events closely related to persons.” 
ry that Hosea and Amos were authors 
not necessarily mean that they wrote 
vords that have been preserved to us. 
' Book of Jonah differs from the 
> prophetic books in that it is not a 
ection of oracles delivered by a 
het but is a story about a prophet” 
62). 
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Donald G. Miller, reminding us that 
gospel means “good news’—not “biog- 
raphy”—rightly stresses “the universality 
of the Christian faith” as it confronts us 
in Luke. Archibald Hunter’s exposition 
of Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, and 
Colossians is characteristically rich in 
word study. 

The Layman’s Bible Commentary will 
run to twenty-five volumes, of which the 
above five are the first to be published. 
The remainder are scheduled to appear 
at the rate of four a year (each October). 
Those familiar with the course of biblical 
scholarship will find little to enlighten 


them in the series. Those who would 


like to hear what the Spirit has been 
saying to the churches for the last hun- 
dred years will find this a good place to 
catch up. 

J. CarTER SwAIM 


Catholic Viewpoint on 
Education 


By Neil G. McCluskey, S.J., New York, 
Doubleday and Company, 1959. 192 pp. 
$3.50. 

“The author has set down in eight 
chapters a well-rounded presentation of 
a Catholic viewpoint on education,” says 
Monsignor Frederick G. Hockwalt of the 
National Catholic Education in the Fore- 
ward. 

“The problem of religion in education 
has always been one of the main sources 


Whatever became of the 
educated man? 


The Church and 


Secular Education 


By The Rt. Rev. Lewis Bliss Whittemore 


Vocational training, crowded classrooms, overworked 


teachers—but little true education for living. That’s 


the picture of our public schools today. How can 


we find the time, the space, the teachers to restore 


the lost humanities to the curriculum? Lewis Bliss 


Whittemore, educator and Episcopal bishop, pro- 


poses a startling solution in one of the year’s most 


provocative books. 
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$3.25 


, GREENWICH, CONN. 
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A clear and 
comprehensive 
introduction to 
Biblical theology 


THE 
ENDURING 
MESSAGE 
OF THE 
BIBLE 


By 
L. HAROLD 
DeWOLF 


Boston University 
School of Theology 


The entire development of 
religious ideas in the Bible is 
set forth simply and attrac- 
tively by one whose life-work 
has been the exposition and 
teaching of a liberal Biblical 
theology. Within this frame- 
work, Dr. DeWolf covers 
each book of the Bible, types 
of literature, some historical 
introductions to its books, 
relating the whole to the 
present world of man. 


“With great insight and skill 
Dr. DeWolf has achieved 
that desired end of writing 
about the ultimates of life 
with simplicity and grace. 
Dr. DeWolf designed the 
book for church people, 
young seekers for mature 
faith, laymen and women. 
They will be richly served 
by it.’—Mary Evy LYMAN, 
Professor Emeritus of Eng- 
lish Bible, Union Theological 
Seminary. 


At your bookseller $2.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
N.Y. 16 
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LAYMEN 


Bear 
Witness 
to their 
FAITH 


For the months of May and June, The 
Upper Room publishes its annual “Lay 
Witness Number”. This issue is written 
entirely by laymen from all walks of 
life, whose thoughts and experiences 
bear witness to their faith. 


Because of their simplicity, sincerity and 
strength, these inspiring devotions are 
particularly suited to family and group 
as well as to individual use. 


If your church does not have a standing 
order for The Upper Room, order now 
to start with the May-June number. Ten 
or more copies to one address, 7¢ per 
copy. Individual yearly subscriptions, 
$1, three years $2. Order from 


The world’s most widely used 
daily devotional guide 


37 Editions — 31 Languages 


1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn. 
32 
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of church-state tensions in the United 
States,” says the author, who proceeds 
then to outline the history and philosophy 
of the Catholic schools. He compares 
them with public schools in some aspects, 
and discusses problems of use of public 
funds for transportation, welfare, and 
textbooks for parochial school children, 
released-time programs, and religious 
instruction in public schools. He is an 
advocate in good spirit, and his book 
should be read by persons concerned with 
such problems. 

“One half or more of the Catholic chil- 
dren of elementary and secondary school 
age are enrolled in public schools. If 
there were noi a single Catholic child in 
them, Catholics would still have a seri- 


| ous oblisation to concern themselves with 


the well-being of the public schools. 
‘During a recent election when bond 
issues for public schools were on the 


| ballot for approval, bishops and Catholic 


school leaders in a score of cities issued 
public statement urging in the strongest 
terms that Catholic voters recognize their 
civic duty to vote for needed improve- 
ments in the local public school systems.” 

—R. L. Hunt 


Reprints of Famous Books 


The Life of Christ in Poetry, compiled 
by Hazel Davis Clark. New York, Asso- 
ciation Press Reflection Book, 1957. 126 
pp. Paper, 50c. A section of poems from 
Christ in Poetry compiled and edited by 
Thomas Curtis Clark and his 
wite. 

Popular Fallacies about the Christian 
Faith, by Donald O. Soper. London, the 
Epworth Press, Wyvern Books series, 
1957. 128 pp. 2s. 6d. First. printed in 
1937 and still stimulating. 

Christian Faith and My Job, by Alex- 
ander Miller. New York, Association 
Press Reflection Book, 1959: 128 pp. 
Paper, 50c. Two new chapters have been 
added to this book, first published during 


| the thirties, to bring it up to date. 


| 
| 


How We Got Our Denominations, by 
Stanley I. Stuber. New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1959. 254 pp. $3.50. This 
revised edition of A Primer on Church 
History perpetuates a useful reference 
and study book on the early church, the 
ancient Catholic Church, and a number 
of denominations in the modern church 

Mixing Religion and _ Politics, by 
William Muehl. New York, Association 
Press Reflection Book, 1958. 128 pp., 
Paper, 50c. Five chapters excerpted from 
the author’s earlier book, Politics for 
Christians, suggesting some of the failings 


| of traditional Christian analyses of social 


responsibility and proposing a more 
realistic basis for effective political action. 


Life Is Commitment, by J. H. Oldham. 
New York, Association Press Reflection 
Book, 1959. 127 pp. Paper, 50c. An 
abridgment of the author’s popular book 
on the relevance of Christianity to our 
modern age. 


Service Projects for Children 


(Continued from page 20) 


of charge through your own denomi- 
nation’s Department of Children’s 


| Work or directly from the World 


Council of Christian Education, 475 


Riverside Drive, New York 27, 


Church World Service 
Children’s Kit (CROP-SOS) 


Through CROP (Christian 
Overseas Program) and SOS (§] 
Our Surplus), the Church We 
Service makes it possible for boys a 
girls of America to help send food 
many countries where the need; 
great. a 

A new CWS Kit for 1960 has be 
prepared to help make these opport 
nities real to children and leaders. | 
makes extensive use of pictures 
teaching about the role of the chuy 
in feeding hungry people overse 
Games, songs, worship materials, 
take-home piece, and other items ¢ 
included. Free. In CROP states, ¢ 
der from CROP, Elkhart, Indiai 
Elsewhere order from Church Wo; 
Service, National Council of Chureh 
475 Riverside Drive, New York | 
New York. 7 


Ministry to Migrant Children 
in the U.S.A. 


Migrant children are always ont 
move with their families as they f 
low the crop harvests. A truck 
shack is their home. They sometim 
attend local schools, but are never 
the same one more than a few wee 
at a time. When bad weather ru 
the beans or berries or cotton there 
no work and the families go hung 
When there are no child-care cente 
the children too young to pick : 
“parked” in the shacks or cars, left 
dangers of fire and traffic. The ch 
dren have little chance for lasti 
friendships and no church to go 
because they do not belong to a 
community. 

The Migrant Ministry of the I 
vision of Home Missions, Natio! 
Council of Churches, provides chi 
care centers, church schools, chui 
services, recreation, educational prt 
ects, and help in countless em 
gencies. It encourages communit 
to open schools and health and welfé 
services for migrant families, a 
works for legislation to impre 
working and living conditions. Chut 
school children can be helped to ps 
ticipate in this ministry in we 
meaningful to them, as well as to thi 
they serve.” 

A Leader’s Packet is available fr 
the Division of Home Missions, Nh 
tional Council of Churches (sin 
copies free). In some states, pack 
focussed on migrant situations 
those states are available from St 
Migrant Committees of State Cou 
cils of Churches. 


The Coordinating Committee 
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dren’s Work represents not only 
Committee on Children’s Work of 
Division of Christian Education, 
also the following agencies and 
sions of the National Council of 
iehes: Division of Home Missions, 
ision of Foreign Missions, Division 
Life and Work, Department of 
vardship, Department of Church 
Id Service, Department of Week- 
Religious Education, Department 
Jnited Church Women, Commis- 
on Missionary Education. 

he Committee makes a periodic 
ew of services to children from 
e various groups. Its functions 
stated in the Constitution of the 
ional Council of Churches as 
marily those of program consulta- 
, coordination of field program and 
snment of responsibility for rela- 
ships affecting two or more di- 
ons.” The Committee has been 
king recently on Protestant par- 
ation in the White House Confer- 
> on Children and Youth and on 
Christian education exhibit to be 
wn at this Conference. 

xe the feature article on “Followers of 


hal in the March, 1960 International 
nal. 


Can Happen 
the Nursery 


(Continued from page 7) 


effort should be made, however, to 
r several different kinds of activ- 
; There should always be at least 
interest centers. Expanded church 
01 sessions will provide time for a 
morning snack of juice and crack- 
and a rest period of fifteen or 
nty minutes. The same type of 
vities and relaxed atmosphere of 
earlier hour should then be con- 


ied, 


Its help children to grow 


Thether or not there is a “together 
>” will depend on the children’s 
liness for it. Usually most of the 
dren will want it. Mrs. Grant had 
»gether time, but she recognized 
; two of the children—Mary and 
hy—were not ready for it at the 
e. In Mary’s case, the teacher was 
sful not to disrupt a creative expe- 
ice; in Kathy’s, she took into ac- 
nt individual differences in rate of 
al growth. Mrs. Grant was also 
ful not to overextend the group 
erience: five or ten minutes is as 
3 as nursery-age children can sit 
stly together. ; 
Jorship, for a nursery child, is brief 
spontaneous, occurring whenever 
feels thankful or glad. While 
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teachers help children discover oppor- 
tunities for worship—in the beauty 
center, in play activities, in “together 
time”—there should be no attempt to 
formalize the experience. It is more 
important that a child feel a prayer 
than that he say the words or follow 
a ritual. 

The young child learns through his 
relations with adults and other chil- 
dren in his world. He is helped to 
grow through association with persons 
who are loving and Christian, who 
understand his needs and feelings. He 
must feel understood, needed, loved— 
even when his actions are unlovable— 
before he can begin to love God and 
trust in him. Teachers who care for 
the child as an individual, who provide 
opportunities that stimulate growth, 
and who are themselves relaxed and 
happy will help him to develop in 
Christian ways. . 


Three Rules 
(Continued from page 3) 


next step. Courage, wisdom, and 
power flowed from God into his mind 
and soul. Not even death could con- 
quer him. 

If Jesus needed to pray constantly, 
needed a quiet time, a quiet place, to 
communicate with God, how much 
more so do you and I need such a time 
and place each day? Jesus prayed in 
his very attitude of dependence upon 
God. At any given moment he seemed 
to know instantly what his Father’s 
will for his life was. And without 
hesitation he acted upon that knowl- 


sensomeneniayyy 


Two new 
volumes in the 


Westminster 
Guides to the Bible 


THE STORY OF ISRAEL: 

From Joshua to Alexander the Great 

By STEPHEN Szikszal. A history of 
the Chosen People, from the con- 

quest of the promised land until the 

end of the Persian era. $1.50 


THE THRESHOLD OF 
CHRISTIANITY: 

Between the Testaments 

By LAWRENCE E. Toomss. The 
story of Israel from the end of 
the Old Testament to the birth 
-of Jesus, including an ac- 
count of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. $1.50 


Now at 
your bookstore 
THE 
WESTMINSTER PRESS 


edge, whether it was a matter of 
choosing a new disciple, blessing a 
little child, healing a palsied man, or 
facing Caesar’s governor without fear. 
Jesus knew what God wanted him to 
do, and did it. It is this kind of power, 
this unbelievable, undefeatable power, 
which I desire as I seek the presence 
of God in prayer. 


Power comes through fellowship 


The third rule is that of association 
with other devout souls. .The pilgrim 
who searches after God and the good 
life will find it to be of incalculable 
help if he will meet often and reg- 
ularly in worship, study, and fellow- 
ship, with other followers of Jesus 
Christ. There is a delightful con- 
tagion, a spiritual glow, that comes to 
the faithful when they meet to testify 
to the goodness of God, and to glorify 
his name together, “with one accord.” 
Jesus himself “went into the syna- 
gogue on the Sabbath, as was his cus- 
tom.” And so must we. Even the 
most sincere saint can ill afford to 
neglect divine worship. His fellow 
travelers to the “City of God” need the 
warmth of his spirit, the clasp of his 
hand, and the testimony of his faith to 
cheer them along the heavenly road. 
And this he needs also. 

These three rules of religious living 
I have relied upon to help me lay hold 
on power for effective living: first, 
regular daily devotional reading; sec- 
ond, to practice an attitude of prayer 
to God, constantly; third, to share the 
fellowship of other devout souls. 


Other volumes 
now available 


YOU SHALL BE 
MY PEOPLE 
The Books of Covenant and Law 
By Epwin M. Goon. A helpful key 
to the books which stand at the base 
of the Old Testament faith. $1.50 


JESUS AND GOD’S 
NEW PEOPLE 
The Four Gospels 
By Howarb CLARK KEE. The 
Gospel message as pre- 
sented by the four Evan- 
gelists in the earliest 


Christian communi- 
ties. $1.50 


Philadelphia 7 
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Is Your Life 
Insurance 
Investment 
Guaranteed? g¢ 


by Andrew Hobart 


President, 
Ministers Life & Casualty Union 


Guaranteed? Yes, in many ways. 


Your money in permanent life 
insurance is money “‘in trust’. By 
law, it provides guaranteed interest, 
cash values and future payments as 
well as a guaranteed death benefit. 


Interest— Your permanent policy 
builds a reserve along with each pre- 
mium payment. Interest on this re- 
serve is compounded annually at a 
guaranteed rate of 2% to 234 @, de- 
pending upon the company. We, for 
instance, guarantee 234%. Dividends 
are extra.* 


Cash Values— Y our policy’s cash value, 
based on its reserve, is guaranteed 
and stated in the contract. You may 
borrow at a fixed and modest interest 
rate against these values. Or, if you 
must discontinue premiums, you may 
take the value in cash or equivalent 
continuing paid-up insurance. 


Future Payments—Final values of 
your permanent insurance are clearly 
guaranteed in the contract—even a 
half century or more in the future. A 
definite amount is payable in event 
of death or when your policy matures. 
Guaranteed provisions by which you 
or your beneficiary may receive sched- 
uled installment, annuity or interest 
payments are also included. All are 
backed by reserves and are guaranteed. 


Thus your life insurance is a no- 
risk investment with long-term finan- 
cial guarantees that bankers and 
stockbrokers do not attempt to match. 
These guarantees are the “pressed 
down and running over’’ extras that 
distinguish an insurance investment 
program. They should be in yours. 
If we can help you, you are most 
welcome to write to us. 5 
*In a future column, we will discuss divie 
dends—watch for it. 


SINCE 1900 


AAINISTERS LIFE and casualty union 


3100 west lake st. + minneapolis 16, minn. 


(Available only to those in full-time 
religious professions. ) 
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Should Teen-Agers Teach? 
(Continued Foie oie 4) | 


adolescent teachers are often cast into 
despair because the youngsters are 
so hard to control. Too often adults 
who refuse even to consider teaching 
a church school class are those who 
remember a bad teaching experience 
as high school students. 

In spite of the constant pressure to 
find enough teachers for our growing 
children’s and young people’s pro- 
grams, we regard it a privilege and 
responsibility to teach in church 
school. Our adult teachers reflect this 
attitude. As a result, our high school 
young people are proud to be asso- 
ciated with the school as assistant 
teachers or helpers in other areas. 
Because they are idealistic, they ac- 
cept with joy a schedule of work and 
training which adults would consider 
rigorous. 4 

We require every assistant to at- 
tend a weekly church school class of 
his own—not a teacher-training class, 
but a regular senior high class. In a 
church like ours, which has two Sun- 
day-morning church school sessions, 
this requirement poses no problem. 
Churches having but a single session 
would probably need to have the high 
school class meet at a different time— 
perhaps before the Youth Fellowship 
meeting on Sunday evening or at a 
supper meeting during the week. 

We also invite these young people 
to the regular teaching-training ses- 
sions and to teachers’ meetings 
throughout the year. They thorough- 
ly enjoy attending these sessions, be- 
cause it means they are receiving 
recognition from adults for carrying 
adult responsibility. Indeed, the prob- 
lem with high school people is usually 
not to get them to do enough, but to 
keep them from doing too much and 
from undercutting their other respon- 
sibilities. 


There are problems—naturally 


Of course the teen-aide program is 
not without problems. Some young- 
sters like the idea of teaching, but not 
every week—particularly when a date 
beckons. Others become overly dog- 
matic about the best way to do a thing, 
and make it difficult for the adults 
working with them. However, these 


DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
We are in need of a Director of Religious 
Education who has strength in Youth work. 
The applicant must have a Degree in Re- 
ligious Education and at least three years 


experience. Salary open. 


FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 
700 North Glenoaks, Burbank, California 


problems are not drastic; nor ) 
we seek to avoid them. They mz 
possible for us to counsel our 
people—to speak frankly with 
and to clarify the church’s mi 
to the real self, to the healing 
nurture of personality. 

A church which is considering } 
high school students in the ch 
school should examine its motive 
it wants to do this only as a wa 
getting more teachers—in e 
source of “cheap labor” — then 
shouldn’t do it at all. On the ot 
hand, if the desire to help the chu 
comes from the young people the 
selves, and if the church is concen 
not only to safeguard the religi 
education of these young people 
also to watch over their initial tea 
ing experience as carefully at it o 
watched over their initial learn 
experience in nursery, then }b 
church school and youth program 
be wonderfully enriched. 


It’s a success! 


Our teen-aide program has beer 
operation for about four years. 
worked at it a long time before 
named it. It came about spontaneou: 
almost casually, because the yol 
people kept asking for an opportur 
to serve. The program would proba 
not have been a success if it had b 
undertaken deliberately, on ac 
initiative. Some years we have mi 
more teen-age assistants than othe 
it depends on the number of yot 
people who want this type of actiy 

How successful is the progra 
Perhaps that question is best ; 
swered by hearing what happenec¢ 
Ann. We found a job for her in’ 
primary department, where ~ 
worked under a wise and kind | 
partment head. This year, as a coll 
freshman, she has a first-grade cel 
of her own. Ann has a genuine aj 
tude for teaching, and the children: 
joy her. To be sure, there are tir 
when she gets discouraged, as wl 
Jimmy and Bob got into a fight 
class. But young people learn t 
there is both travail and joy in tea 
ing. 

Cn the whole, we are well sai 
fied with our teen-aide program. ] 
only are we utilizing the precious | 
of time our teen-agers are making 
us, but we feel we are giving tom 
row’s adults good teacher training 


NEEDED: Director of Christian E 
*  ucation. Church Sche 

membership 500. Chur 

membership 1000, New plant in prospero 
community on Lake Michigan 90 miles fro 
Chicago. Write to Board of Christian Edue 
tion, First Congregational Church, St. Josep 
Michigan. 
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ities Happening 


ge Attendance 
Annual Meeting 


IW YORK, N.Y.—The attendance of 
two thousand at the Annual Meet- 
f the Division of Christian Education 
t. Louis, Missouri, February 15-19, 
the largest at an Annual Meeting 
nany years. The theme for the meet- 
was “Believe and Belong.” 
e keynote address, on this theme, 
1 at the Mass Meeting in the Civic 
torium Opera House, was by Dr. 
PH SITTLER of the University of 
ago Federated Theological Faculties. 
the Division Fellowship Luncheon 
e Jefferson Hotel a program was pre- 
1d, “For Every Man a Mission.” Bola 
from Nigeria, was one of the four 
ys who took part in the program. 
harply challenged the complacence 
uuch of the world concerning the 
needs of people in other countries. 
e program for the joint meeting of 
he Associated Sections, on Thurs- 
-vening, was on “Some Skeletons (?) 
1 Family Closets.” It was based on 
» years of research about today’s 
lies—at home and in the chuych. 
sceding the Annual Meeting, meet- 
ofseveral denominational groups 
held, especially for directors of re- 
1s education. 
teen Associated Sections held their 
ings as part of the Annual Meeting. 
Religious Drama Consultation was 
on Friday, February 19. 
statement of purpose for weekday 
ious education was approved in the 
less meetings of the Commission on 
ral Christian Education and the 
utive Board of the Division of Chris- 
Education. (An article about this 
ment is to appear in the June issue 
e Journal, as part of a feature sec- 
on “Weekday Religious Education in 
Future.”) 
e statement on “Relation of Religion 
ublic Education” was released by 
Commission for use as a study docu- 
, with the request that denomina- 
1 leaders and others study it and 
‘t their reactions within three years. 
statement appears in this issue 
e Journal as the feature section. 
ree consultations were approved: 
Scouting and Christian Education,” 
Church’s Responsibility in Sex 
ation,” and “Senior High Voluntary 
ice.” j 
preliminary statement for study, 
ssion, and guidance came out of 
meeting of the Department of 


I 1960 


Campus Christian Life, calling for the 
establishment of departments of reli- 
gion in tax-supported colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. The state- 
ment says that “it is the responsibility 
of every college or university to provide 
adequately for teaching, research, and 
study in the area of religion. .. . The 
churches, out of a proper concern for 
good education and the wholeness and 
integrity of institutions engaged in it, 
should encourage and sustain every 
effort of a college or university to dis- 
cover how it best may discharge this 
responsibility in its particular situation.” 

One of the reasons advanced for the 
establishment of departments of religion 
in colleges and universities is that “a 
critical, systematic, and disciplined study 
(of religion) may be undertaken under 
the guidance of well-trained teachers in 
scholarly, unapologetic and comprehen- 
sive ways, allowing for full academic 
freedom in this area. The theological 
discipline should be central to the de- 
partment and adequate offerings in the 
content of the Hebrew-Christian tradi- 
tion should be included.” 

Approval by the Commission and the 
Executive Committee of the Division 
was granted for the publication of cur- 
riculum materials for released-time 
classes in religious education, for grades 
one through twelve. It is anticipated that 
the preparation of the materials for pub- 
lication will require at least five years 
of work. 

The Annual Meetings are to be held 
again in St. Louis in 1961. 


Cameron Deans Dies Suddenly 


RICHMOND, Va.— Mr. Cameron D. 
Deans, General Manager of the Division 
of Publication of the Presbyterian 
Church in the US., died of a heart 
attack on Monday, February 22nd, dur- 
ing a meeting of the Protestant Church- 
Owned Publishers’ Association in Hot 
Springs, Virginia. He was chairman of 
the Publishers Associated Section of the 
Division of Christian Education, National 
Council of Churches, and had spoken to 
a joint session of the Publishers and 
Editors on February 16th. 

Mr. Deans had been with the Presby- 
terian Board since 1948, and head of the 
Publication Division since 1951. He had 
opened new bookstores in Charlotte, 
North Carolina and Atlanta, Georgia and 
developed a plan of summer bookstores. 
There has been a _ substantial increase 
shown in the sale of Presbyterian educa- 
tional literature during his tenure. 


“Look Up and Live” 
Wins Award 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—For the second 
time the television series “Look Up and 
Live” won the annual Sylvania Televi- 
sion Award in the religious category. The 
program is divided among the Jewish, 
Catholic, and Protestant faiths. The 
twenty-six weeks allotted to the Protes- 
tants are produced by CBS in coopera- 
tion with the National Council of 
Churches. The Rey. Atva I. Cox, Jr. has 


special responsibility for these produc- 
tions, which are in the field of youth 
evangelism. Special mention went to 
“Hipster,” one of the Protestant shows. 
The twelve judges included Deems Tay- 
lor, Harry Golden, Bob Feller, and Miss 
Chloe Gifford. Awards are made in 32 
categories, one of which is religious. 


Quadrennial Convention 
to be Held During Assembly 


of National Council of Churches 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The 24th Quad- 
rennial International Sunday School 
Convention will be held in San Fran- 
cisco, California, December 4-9, 1960, in 
connection with the General Assembly 
of the National Council of Churches. The 
Assembly, the National Council’s top 
governing body, consists of 694 chosen 
representatives of 32 Protestant-Ortho- 
dox member communions. This group 
will review the work of the Council for 
the past triennium, make long range 
plans for the years ahead, and elect offi- 
cers to guide the National Council in its 
endeavors. 

Surrounding the business sessions will 
be an exceedingly rich and varied pro- 
gram lifting up Jesus Christ, Living Lord 
of All Life (the theme) as the center of 
allegiance and the basis of unity of the 
Church, and highlighting the nature of 
the Church’s mission in the decades that 
are ahead. 

The sessions of the Division of Chris- 
tian Education will be expanded to in- 
clude lay persons interested in the reli- 
gious education program of the churches. 
The program will provide not only for 
the simultaneous meetings of the various 
specialized Christian education interests, 
but also for meetings of the Division 
with the Divisions of Life and Work, 
Foreign Missions and Home Missions. 
Thus the inter-relatedness of Christian 
education with the total task of the 
church will be clarified. These sessions 
will be open to all church school teachers 
and other leaders from local churches as 
well as from larger units of responsi- 
bility. 

Provision has been made within the 
Assembly for a special pre-session fel- 
lowship of Christian laymen Saturday, 
December 3, and Sunday, December 4, 
as Men’s Assembly. This will provide an 
unusual opportunity for a large number 
of laymen, especially on the West Coast. 

Among the speakers at the Assembly 
will be: Harotp E. Stassen, LEsLig New- 
BIGIN, ReuBEN H. MueE Lier, Epwin T. 
DAHLBERG, LUTHER W. YOUNGDAHL, JOSEPH 
Sirtter, Jr. Public sessions will be held 
in the Civic Auditorium on Sunday and 
Thursday evenings. 

The registration fee for the Christian 
Education Convention is $6.00; the fee for 
the Men’s Assembly is $5.00. Registra- 
tions may be sent to Mrs. Emily Paky, 
Box 400, National Council of Churches, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 

For further information and publicity 
releases, write to Charles Marion Ross, 
Director of Attendance Promotion, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 
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New Appointments 


BOSTON, Mass.—The Rev. Epwarp A. 
Powers has been elected general secre- 
tary of the Division of Christian Edu- 
cation, Congregational Christian Church- 
es, succeeding the late Dr. Harry M. 
Srockx. Mr. Powers has been secretary of 
youth work for the Division since 1956. 
In his new position he will supervise all 
educational work for the denomination, 
which is expanding its Sunday school 
curriculum and developing new teaching 
materials. A graduate of Wooster College, 
Ohio, and the Yale Divinity School, Mr. 
Powers has held pastorates in Ohio and 
Connecticut. 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—The Rev. HEeRSCHELL 
H. RicHMonp, since 1958 pastor of First 
Christian Church, Rochester, Minnesota, 
has begun duties as assistant editor of 
adult materials for the Christian Board 
of Publication (Disciples of Christ). He 
will assist E. Ler Neat, editor of adult 
publications. A graduate of the College 
of the Bible, in Lexington, Mr. Richmond 
served as a Navy Chaplain during World 
War II and has held pastorates in West 
Virginia. 


Church Urges Support 
of U.S. Census 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The Bureau of Re- 
search and Survey of the Nationa! Coun- 
cil of Churches calls attention to the 1960 
Census of the population of the United 
States, beginning April 1. The Bureau 
urges full support of the Census, since 
the data secured has been and continues 
to be an indispensable resource for 
church research and planning. 

For the first time an Advance Census 
Report form is being mailed to each 
household, to be filled out in advance and 
given to the census taker, or mailed in 
an envelope supplied. 


Summer with a 
Family Design 
(Continued from page 11) 


A change of pace can mean growth 
The value of all these family activi- 
ties is the opportunity they afford 


Our World-wide Mission 


members to enjoy each other through 
working, playing, and talking to- 
gether. Within the pleasant experi- 
ence of summer living there should 
be moments in which families express 
their love and gratitude to God for 
the joy of life and for opportunities 
to serve others. 

The important thing is that fami- 
lies be urged to include God in their 
summer experiences, and that sugges- 
tions and resources be made available 
for their doing so. It is also important 
that the worship of God be seen as 
more than just attending church on 
Sunday. Summertime can be a time 
of family growth if members take time 
to come to know each other by talk- 
ing over personal problems and what 
life means to them, and by working, 
playing, and worshiping together. 


The Christian Community 
Begins at Home 


(Continued from page 9) 


source of much experimentation in 
families at the present time. Family 
forums, family councils, log books, 
and other means of helping all mem- 
bers of a household to arrive at 
mutual decisions are providing many 
helpful clues to a richer quality in 
family living. 

The fifth function is decision en- 
forcement. Most people make the mis- 
take of thinking this applies only to 
children. It applies equally to any two 
adults who would hold each other to 
their previously agreed-upon respon- 
sibilities. One wife I know called her 
husband back from his corner bus 
stop to make him carry out the gar- 
bage he had forgotten, A husband I 
know won’t talk to his wife for days 
at a time if she overspends her store 
accounts. : 

An increasing number of families 
recognize that our professions of 
Christian love must operate at these 


Help your church school teachers explain the Christian’s ministry and 
mission to the world with two special issues of the Journal: 


“Education for Mission” 


(available May 1) 


“Christian Education and International Affairs” 


Combine your order for these and other Journal issues to take advantage of quantity rates: 


100 or more copies @ 20c each; 
20-99 copies @ 30c each; 


6-19 copies @ 40c each; 
1-5 copies @ 50c each. 


| QUNTERNATIONAL JOURNAL, BOX 303, New York 27, N.Y. 1 
| Send copies as indicated: | 
| “Education for Mission’’ —"What Is Christian Education?” | 
a “Christian Education and International — "Laborers Into His Harvyest’’ (on church | 
| ffairs’” vocations) 

| ——" The Church Out-of-Doors’”’ “The Church and Public School’’ 
Preto aes ie ch aE INR 7 ie dey MERE ROR ea Co. 4 Ee ede Oe | 
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es LOT aR te aie ee PE REE ER Re MNT cern) Soneai 33 State ee es ee J 
| 2-46-91-755 (Please send remittance with orders fei $4 or less.) | 
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tension points in our living if ij 
operate at all. Experiments in 
munication, in creative and re 
tive rota support, and in disei 
love, are giving many house 
new and living sense of the 
of the Christian faith. 


The training ground for youth 


These five functions give a fu 
challenge to parents when they r 
that it is not enough to perform ™ 
functions for themselves. They 
also give children and young pe 
the kinds of experiences that will hi 
each new generation become iner 
ingly effective in the performance 
these functions. | 

Do adolescents seem to be fran 
and hectic because they reflect th 
parents’ use of time? Is their fail 
to manage money wisely due to 6 
failure to teach them the wise ha 
dling of money? 

Have we taught our adolescent se 
and daughters to understand th 
physical, mental, emotional, and soe 
growth realistically in the light of t 
Christian faith? This means more th 
“spiritualizing” their surging, re 
blooded energies into some pink clo 
of hazy and dreamy wistfulness fo: 
good life. Rather, we must help ths 
to grapple with those energies ut 
they are harnessed in the direction 
effective Christian living in the ho 
and in the community. Many adok 
cents approach adulthood with 1 
bellious and hostile attitudes becat 
they have had to fight for freedom 
grow and have never seen in adv 
anything except hostility. ‘ 

Some well-meaning parents € 
deavor to hide from their children 
earnest discussion in which a diff 
ence of opinion might be involy 
The result is that some children I 
come adults without ever having sé 
a process of decision-making 
operation. 

Decision enforcement, or discipl 
is too often thought of in terms 
submission or physical punishment 
we are to have responsible citizens 
our community, real discipline sho 
be thought of as a reinforcement 
the teaching that produces self-dis 
pline. It is not an attempt to “brez 
a child into unthinking submission 

As we look at these five functi 
we can see that every household ] 
within it all of the elements of co 
munity living and citizenship in 
world at large. 

Boundless, courageous, intelligi 
love, rightly understood and righ 
expressed, will make our homes | 
training ground for that generation 
greater maturity for which our wo 
so desperately waits. 
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SIG REGUETS 


that mean more- 


THE SHORTER ATLAS OF THE BIBLE 


A shorter edition of the highly praised NELson 
ATLAS OF THE BiBLE. Time magazine said of 
Tue ATLAS OF THE BrBe, “‘... lends new di- 
mension to Bible reading.”’ Dr. Daniel Poling 
said in Christian Herald, ““Comprehensive and 
complete . . . it is first and pre-eminent in its 
field.” Leading publications recommended it 
highly. Now, it is offered in a desk edition. Ac- 
companying the text are 10 pages of maps in 
color and 200 carefully selected photographs to 
help the reader trace Biblical events geographi- 
cally and archeologically. 


$395 


THE RSV BIBLE... BOUND IN CLASSIC WHITE 


Perfect for the many beautiful occasions that 
are heralded by spring. The text is printed on 
fine, amber-edged paper and bound in tradi- 
tional white imitation leather. Included are 12 
maps, 12 illustrations, a presentation page, a 
four-page Family Record . . . all in rich, full 
color. There are 64 pages of Bible Helps to en- 
hance the meaning of the Scriptures. 


THE RSV BIBLE WITH CONCORDANCE AND REFERENCES 


Over 75,000 center-column references with the 
text. A 192-page concise concordance and list 
of proper names and 12 maps in color are also 
included. Bound in maroon buckram: $9. In 
leather: $12.50. Also available in beautiful 
leather-bound editions with super-thin Nelson 
Indopaque paper at $17.50 and $22.50. 


$ 4,00 


$900 


Now on sale at your bookstore and denominational publishing house 


THOMAS NELSON & 


SONS 


EXCLUSIVE PUBLISHERS OF THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION BIBLE 


365 Windows 


by HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 


These 365 meditations enable the reader to look out upon 
the world through a different window—with a fresh thought 
—each day. Dr. Luccock combines vivid illustrative material 
with his own sharp observations and insights to produce de- 
votions that are alive with human interest and vibrant with 
wisdom. Each one includes a prayer and a scripture reference. 
For all who would pause to regain their sense of direction, 
these meditations offer matter-of-fact but inspiring, brief but 
substantial guidance. Some of the meditations are: A Christ 
Distance Away; Out of this World; The Only Local Thing; 
The Forgotten Key; High Altitude Lethargy; The World’s 
Slow Stain; and others. $2 


Meeting the Test 


by WALTER L. COOK 


To help young people cope with the tests that face them, 
Mr. Cook has written forty-four devotions that speak di- 
rectly to the teen-ager. Each devotion has a verse of scrip- 
ture as its theme. This presentation allows the teen-ager to 
see the relevance of the Bible to his life and to see that Chris- 
tianity is a source of inner strength. The meditations, each 
concluding with a prayer, are divided into six parts: Think- 
ing Straight, Aiming High, Living Right, Doing Justly, 
Keeping Happy, and Standing Fast. Some of the meditations 
are: Tell Me Where the Goal Posts Are; When I Get Sore, 
Look Out; The Power to Stay With It; Just Why You Are 
Here; and many others. $1.75 


And Jesus Said 


by HOOVER RUPERT 


The author examines the informal conversations of Jesus 
to find answers to the problems of people in this modern 
world. He discusses Jesus’ answer to the situations people 
face in life and shows the relevance of these solutions to the 
problems of moderns. Persons in every walk of life who read 
these chapters will see what Jesus has to say about their own 
difficulties and how he answers their questions. Some of the 
chapters are: To His Parents—ABOUT GOD; To Zaccheus 
—ABOUT COMPARATIVE VALUES; To the Rich 
Young Ruler—ABOUT LIFE’S DECISIVE CHOICE; 
To Pilaea—ABOUT ROYALTY AND TRUTH; To Mary 
Magdalene—ABOUT THE GOOD NEWS OF EASTER; 
To the chief priests—ABOUT AUTHORITY. $2.50 


The Message | 
Ot The Bible | 


by CHARLES M. LAYMON 


Dr. Laymon presents a simple method of reading the Bible 
that will help the reader discover the great treasures the 
scriptures hold. He examines the types. of literature found in 
the Bible, the viewpoints of the authors, and suggests study 
helps that are available. Dr. Laymon discusses how one can 
identify and trace the great themes recorded in the Bible 
such as covenant, salvation, judgment, redemption and others. 
He devotes two chapters to the biblical portrayal of Christ 
and to the Bible as God’s living word. Throughout the book, 
he uses biblical passages to illustrate the principles of read- 
ing and interpretation which he has discussed. Some of the 
chapters. are: Bible Narratives, Law, and History; Bible 
Gospels, Epistles, and Apocalypses; Bible Prophecy, Poetry, 
Drama; and Wisdom; and others. $1 


What Shall We Say 
About Alcohol? 


by CARADINE R. HOOTON 


Written especially for the teacher, minister, discussion 
leader, and all concerned with the very real problem of drink- | — 
ing, these chapters outline the basic background information — 
which every speaker needs in preparing effective talks 
sermons. Here are the facts to refute the propaganda o 
liquor industry. Here is a searching discussion of Chri 
purpose and personality, showing how alcohol can 
both. And above all, here are the advantages of a li 
abundance in Christ, free from the drinking which ca 
stroy the highest and best in men and women. Of s 
help to the speaker and group leader are the chapter 
working with other temperance groups and preparing 
perance lessons and sermons. Some of the chapters are: 
Church Has New Approaches; Why Abstain from Alco 
Help for the Helpless; and others. 
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